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War demanded of the Underwood factory, 

the largest in the world, over 100,000 type- 
writers for the use of the United States and its 
allies. That we were able to supply this demand 
is a bright page in our history of success. 
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Peace now recalls us to the needs of the 

public to which we owe our thanks, not only 
for its continued endorsement of our product, but 
for the patriotic patience it has shown during 
the period when all Underwoods were devoted 
to the necessities of war. 
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Underwood typewriters are again 
available to the commercial world 
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“The Ideal OE LEE ay 


By F. Charles Schwedtman, Vice-President, National City Bank, 
New York City 


T is a natural habit of people, I think, 
to come to regard things as they are, 
as the ultimate development of the idea 

in question. We cannot easily imagine our 
subways or elevated, telephones or tele- 
graphs being essentially very different a 
hundred years from now, than they are to- 
day. And as we look on these mechanical 
things, so do we on social, mental, and other 
phases of cur everyday life. 

Not so long ago the idea of any kind of 
business woman was largely a matter of 
pleasant mental conjecture, for the busi- 
ness woman did not exist. But to-day, even 
before the insistent voice of the high lord 
of war began to call men away from busi- 
ness and to call women in to fill the gaps, 
women had begun to enter the field of busi- 
ness in a serious, earnest way that meant 
more than a transient visit. The business 
woman has ceased to be a matter of novel- 
istie interest and is a real, practical ac- 
complishing member of society to-day. 

In the first place, I would like to em- 
phasize the chief word in our subject— 
woman in business. The minute the girl 

| the business world forfeits her woman- 


liness, be it in dress, in sentiment, or in 
action, she has forfeited her greatest asset. 
Understand, though, that there is a very 
wide difference between womanliness and 
effeminacy. The effeminate woman in busi- 
ness has no more place than has the effem- 
inate man. 

The real womanly woman will not come 
to work in clothes that to the less discrimi- 
nating eyes of a man, oftentimes are as un- 
attractive as they seem useless. She has 
too much self-respect and values her effi- 
ciency too highly to begin her day’s work 
in a dress that is several steps ahead of 
fashion and many more behind common 
sense. The real woman will wear to busi- 
ness, clothes which are business, clothes 
which are businesslike, not masculine 
costumes, not of ugly sombre materials, cut 
in an uninteresting way, but the simple 
clothes that you would expect to see in a 
business office. 

And in the same way, her individual 
womanliness must be in evidence in her 
actions and attitude. She must be willing 
to overlook the little annoyances that inevi- 
tably do crop up in the working day. The 
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outstanding feature of business is that it 
is busy—and often the harsh criticism and 
suggestion that a man receives unnoticed in 
the rush of things, makes a deeper impres- 
sion on a girl than it should. Remember 
that if the rough edges do cut sometimes, 
often they are rough unconsciously and that 
the most efficient way of not making more 
sharp places, is for each of us to be just 
as smooth and even tempered as can be. 
However, the same sense of sympathy that 
causes the resentment at the quick word, 
must actuate the business girl’s other mo- 
tives in her daily commercial life. Business 
after all is full of sentiment and the more 
of this essentially feminine trait that the 
business woman wisely applies, the more 
will she be a helpful and an enthusiastic 
member of her industrial community. 


Business then does not rigorously de- 
mand the forfeiting of those things which 
make women women. Rather by a more 
intensive and well-directed application of 
her inherent characteristics can she make 
them of real use to herself and others. 

In doing her daily work, however, there 
is one characteristic which the ideal busi- 
ness woman must overcome. From time im- 
memorial, it has been man’s place to go out 
into the world to hunt and collect and wo- 
man’s place to stay at home and prepare 
and take care of the things which the man 
has brought in. The same policy, however, 
carried out in business, will not work. To 
be more specific, the business woman must 
not let the man do all the acquiring of in- 
formation and knowledge. She must not 
passively accept information which some- 
one else gives her, merely because someone 
else does “say so.” Predigested informa- 
tion is all very well and necessary, but the 
knowledge that is worth while is the knowl- 
edge which is acquired by our own hard 
knocks, by our own reactions to what we 
see and hear. 

It is very easy to say “I don’t understand 
what all this means, but as long as I know 
what I have to do it’s all right.” But the 
minute you do say that, you are not only 
robbing your work of interest, yourself of 
valuable experience, but you are robbing 
your employers of your most efficient and 
enthusiastic work. When some point comes 
up in connection with your job that is not 
clear, ask about it, study it until it is clear. 
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You will find other people willing to give 
you the benefit of their experience if you 
will show yourself at all anxious to get it. 
But remember that, after all, it is only your 
own thought on a problem that makes the 
solution really your own. Be on the look- 
out for new problems in your work; study 
them with yours and other people’s intelli- 
gence and experience, but ultimately ana- 
lyze the problem yourself, think it through 
so that you do thoroughly understand it and 
will be able to apply it. 

Since the business woman, like the busi- 
ness man, gives so largely of her daily life 
to her work, she is neither happy nor truly 
valuable unless she is loyal to it. Nine 
o'clock in the morning until five o’clock in 
the afternoon may be the official working 
hours of the institution with which she is 
connected ; but if at times the work at hand 
requires more than the eight or nine hour 
day, she can be relied upon to do her share 
willingly and cheerfully. During the work- 
ing day, the clock also plays a minor part in 
her life and both of her eyes are found 
most frequently on her work. Time passes 
swiftly and unconsciously for her as she 
honestly gives her attention to her duties. 
Loyalty to her work gives her the feeling of 
being a vital and necessary part of it, and 
she comes to have an interest and enthu- 
siasm for it. Instead of doing it mechan- 
ically and thoughtlessly as a mere bit of 
drudgery, she does it carefully as an im- 
portant part of the whole. She knows that 
the most carefully worked out plans will 
miscarry when an envelope is addressed 
incorrectly or material is filed carelessly. 
Although the common task is a great edu- 
cator and lays the self-foundations of at- 
tention, promptness, accuracy, firmness, 
patience, self-denial, and the rest, the ideal 
business woman further makes herself fit 
for her work by keeping wide-awake to the 
current happenings and alert for ways of 
increasing her value to her institution, just 
as the Spartan youth made himself fit for 
the games by continuous and rigorous 
training. 

To most of us the end of school days 
meant the blessed relief from study, which 
hung over our youthful heads like a heavy 
shadow, darkening our lives. Freedom 
from attendance at school is a relief from 
required study in the distasteful elements, 
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but it should also be only the beginning of 
voluntary study of the kind that brings us 
enjoyable hours along with a broader 
knowledge. 

Another characteristic of our ideal busi- 
ness woman is one which we are all learning 
to have in these days, and that is the spirit 
of co-operation. To-day our Government is 
asking us for our hearty co-operation in 
the practice of economy and thrift, and just 
as our Government needs our co-operation 
now, so does an institution need the co- 
operation of the men and women working 
for it; for after all, the bank or commercial 
house or industry is a working community 
whose harmony and best.interests are de- 
stroyed if there be a lack of a close work- 
ing-together spirit among its members. The 
true business woman is as unselfish in her 
business life as in her personal life; she is 
willing to share the heavy work of another 
when her work is light and quickly finished, 
and she does not feel that this is an im- 
position or unfair expectation of her. You 
never hear her grumbling about this or that 
regulation within her institution; she gives 
such a regulation loyal support when it is 
good and just, and on the other hand, she 
gives it constructive thought and suggestion 
when it is wrong and unjust. 

Our picture, then, as far as we have 
painted it, shows that the ideal business 
woman first of all should be natural; she 
should be womanly in her daily business 
life. She ought to dress in simple good 
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taste. In her day’s work, the little annoy- 
ances will have to be disregarded; she 
should exercise patience. Thoroughness is 
the next essential; every bit of her day's 
work should be mastered by her so that it 
has a definite meaning, and in addition, her 
work should be conscientiously done. She 
should be loyal to her job, and loyalty 
means not a mere mechanical obedience to 
rules and regulations, but a willingness to 
help others share their burdens, to co-oper- 
ate, and an unfailing energy to study and 
learn her business and keep well posted on 
its latest developments. 

And finally we come to a factor, which 
of itself almost overshadows all of the other 
considerations. Woman's innate enthusi- 
asm and idealism are bywords in the esti- 
mation of feminine characteristics. It is 
the woman more often than the man who 
sets an ideal and clings to it with steadfast 
enthusiasm through all the storms and 
rebuffs of unsympathetic practical expe- 
rience. 

Without the realization of some higher 
purpose, without some driving power be- 
hind our work, our daily routine will be 
nothing but daily routine, nothing but 
a stop-gap between nine in the morn- 
ing and five at night. Broaden your 
mind, fix your ideals, strive with the very 
best that is in you to live up to your ideals 
and you will find your business day a thing 
alive with opportunity and interest. 
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sixteenth annual 
Connecticut Business 


tion, held at the Middl 
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Name 
Anna Grickis.... 
M. Bogue.>...... 


Amma GOGRER. 2... ccccce 
iy MERacngescstsvess 
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Marjorie Potter......... 
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Marjorie Potter......... 
a 
Margaret Donovan...... 


HE shorthand and typewriting speed 
contests were the big events at the 


lege, Middletown, Connecticut, on March 1. 
Dr. Edward H. Eldridge of Simmons 
College, Boston, was in charge of the short- 








Speed Contests 


convention of the 
Educators’ Associa- 
etown Business Col- 


hand writers in the state. 


ARGANO were as follows: 


120-word Test 


School Errors 


.. Waterbury Business College, Waterbury........... 
..Merchants and Bankers’ Bus. School, Hartford.... 


100-word Test 


Waterbury Business College, Waterbyry...... . 

Merchants and Bankers’ Bus. School, Hartford.... 
Torrington High School, Torrington....... Pere 
Waterbury Business College, Waterbury...... 
Stone Business College, New Haven................ 
Booth & Bayliss Com. School, Bridgeport.......... 


80-word Test 


Merchants and Bankers’ Bus. School, Hartford.... 
Torrington High School, Torrington................ 
Stone Business College, New Haven................ 
Waterbury Business College, Waterbury...... ad 
Booth & Bayliss Com. School, Bridgeport.......... 
Waterbury Business College, Waterbury........... 
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Connecticut Business Educators Hold 





Rose Rosensaum 





hand contest, which was open to all short 


Five-minute tests 


were given at 80, 100, and 120 words a 
minute. Solid, non-technical matter was 
used. Those qualifying by submitting ac 
ceptable transcripts and the ratings of eac! 


Percentage 


of 


Accura 


995 
95 
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994, 
97% 
944, 
93% 
925 
925 


































The typewriting contest was in charge 
if Mr. J. N. Kimball of New York City. 
lhe contestants were divided into three 
classes—first, those who began the study 
if typewriting subsequent to September, 
1918; second, those who began the study 
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prior to September, 1918; third, the open 
or professional class, this being for the 
championship of the state. The following 
tabulation shows the ratings of the quali- 
fying contestants: 


Beginners’ Championship Contest 


rime School 


Pauline Goldenberg. . .. 
Bernstein. ..... 
Brooker...... 


“ “ “ 


Sarah 
dna 


Elsie WRITS. 5:45 'ba css baohcnchaie}ediesis- 


Merchants and Bankers’ Bus. School, 


Net 

words 
a 

Machine Errors minute 
Hartford. . Und. 24 50 
- * S ow 41 46 
noe athens ese ods Wanies wei * 37 33 
way eee oe PT Pe Was. 88 7 


School Championship Contest 


nnie Gargano.... 


Royal Business College, New Haven.... 


Und. 17 B4 


\ntonette Consorte... = we A ewe 15 82 
Dorothy Hugo..........Stone Business College, New Haven.... sicebal™ 36 76 

C. Leonard... ses +00. Waterbury Business College, Waterbury......... Roy. 32 55 
Elores TE. CRRBGBING « . cichis deeds 00 cesvedie oes) 00 ccbSdes b¥ind eebss cb 04 se008 ? 55 36 


State Championship Contest 


tose Rosenbaum ..Merchants and Bankers’ Bus. School, Hartford. .Und. 14 101 
Florence Fischer........ : ” ad “ . es gs... ll 99 
Ray Th, Fela so cgacs cccccccnesuqusssccnmtch cabedsetoete pean’ Ce _ 22 96 
Buen Gs cbse wee cocenetinse decteretcs bensbe dese ctesstbcsnvstel ‘o. = 26 92 
Gertrude D. Wilke...... Merchants and Bankers’ Bus. School, Hartford... “ 38 88 
Dorothy Hugo..........Stone Business College, New Haven........ a 36 76 
Ames Cs 0 Sh de 6 vo kale dn. ctkechco etre teh ths cks ceabes epen caus “ 81 61 

de i Geis ea 603066 cadecneedtaheusen cab easctsiueedeseskacnan Rem. 45 60 
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About the Contestants 


In commenting on the shorthand contest 
one of the local Waterbury newspapers 
says: 

An unprecedented record in rapid shorthand 
writing was made by Miss Anna Margaret 
Grickis, 16 years old, a student of the Water- 
bury Business College, at the convention of 
the Connecticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion in Middletown this week. 

Miss Grickis was one of several contestants 
from business and high schools throughout 
Connecticut. On a dictation of 120 words a 
minute or 600 words in 5 minutes she made the 
transcription containing only one error and 
this feat gives her the title of shorthand 
champion of Connecticut. On a second dic- 
tation of 100 words a minute she also tran- 
scribed with one error. 

Miss Grickis was awarded a gold medal for 
the 120-word transcript and would have won 
the medal for the 100-word transcript had it 
not been for the rules of the association bar- 
ring a student from winning more than one 
noid. Only two students qualified on the 120 
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word dictation. Her remarkable feat of re- 
porting 1,100 words in 10 minutes and produc- 
ing a transcript with only two errors has never 
been equaled for speed and accuracy in Con- 
necticut, experts say. 

This is the third consecutive year that 
students of the Waterbury Business College 
have won the state championship in shorthand. 

According to Mr. H. C. Post, proprietor 
of the Waterbury Business College, Miss 
Grickis had devoted but six months to the 
study of shorthand. This remarkable 
achievement of a writer of so limited expe- 
rience has never before been equaled in 
a students’ contest, and only in two or three 
instances in the professional contests. 

The Merchants and Bankers’ Business 
School of Hartford, Connecticut, won the 
honors in the Beginners’ and State Cham- 
pionship Typewriting Contests, by win- 
ning first and second places in both events. 

Miss Rosenbaum, winner of the State 
Championship, was the winner of the Nov- 
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ice Contest in 1918, at which time sly 
made a record of 66 words a minute net. 

Miss Gargano and Miss Consorte, win 
ners of first and second places in the Schoo! 
Championship, were trained in the Roya! 
Business College, New Haven. Both girls 
began the study of typewriting on March 
4, 1918, and had had practically one year's 
training. When it is considered that th 
typewriting contests were conducted a 
cording to the new rules, ten words being 
deducted for each error, the results ar 
remarkable. 


The shorthand and typewriting contests 
have been a feature of the Connecticut As- 
sociation meetings for a number of years. 
The enthusiasm created by these contests 
has no doubt contributed very largely to 
the high standard of the shorthand and 
typewriting work that is being done by the 
schools in the Nutmeg State. 
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The Value of Leisure 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 
Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 


invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 
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Your Time Is Worth Two Dollars an Hour 


By Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, Principal, High School of Commerce, New York City 


ID you ever think of the amount 
of planning that goes into the 
making of an automobile or a 

watch? Have you ever, by chance, 
seen the plans and specifications for a 
factory or a house? Before the first 
shovelful of earth is turned over, the archi- 
tect, the engineer and the building con- 
tractor have discussed the materials and 
methods of building—they have made 
scores of drawings and have written pages 
and pages of directions which the workmen 
must follow without variation if the factory 
or house is to stand. 

And yet nine boys out of ten go at their 
daily tasks—their lessons—with only the 
vaguest ideas of what they intend to do. 
If you ever expect to remedy this condi- 
tion, you must study your lessons according 
to plan. 

lirst of all, at the very beginning of each 
term, get yourself a real, life-sized lesson 
bhook—a book with stiff covers—equal in 
bulk to one of your textbooks, and handle 
it as carefully asany 
other book which 
you possess. Divide 
this book into six or 
eight portions, re- 
serving one part re- 
ligiously for each 
subject in your pro- 
gram and thereafter 
enter each day’s 
assignments as fully 

s you possibly can. 
[ have seen boys on 
untless occasions 
putting down lesson 
issignments in small 
pocket notebooks, 





allowing only two or three lines for each 
subject, even when the teacher has spent 
ten or fifteen minutes explaining just what 
the boys were expected to do. 

Second, nothing short of a birth, a death 
or a wedding should interfere with the 
regular preparation of the day’s lessons. At 
least two and a half to three hours a day 
should be devoted to home work and every 
study period in school should be used to 
the last minute of your time. One hour 
before dinner in the evenings and two hours 
before bedtime offer the most practical time 
for study in the home. Friday and Satur- 
day evening should be left free for recrea- 
tion, but the three hours should be selected 
from some part of the week-end. 

Insist, as far as you can, upon a regular 
place at home for the study of your lessons. 
If you can possibly arrange it, study all by 
yourself. The quieter the place is, the bet- 
ter. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred can- 
not think clearly if they are surrounded by 
confusion or noise. 

When you sit 
down to study, be 
sure that you have 
all your books, 
papers, pen and ink, 
pencils, rulers, etc., 
where you can reach 
them. Nothing 
wastes time and 
interferes with good 
thinking so much as 
frequent interrup- 
tion. You can finish 
your job in half 
time if you have all 
the tools of your 
trade ready to hand. 
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Try to form the habit of starting your 
work with a rush. Half the games of foot- 
ball and nearly all of the foot races which 
you have witnessed were won or lost at the 
start. “A task well begun is half done,” is 
in old saying which applies to studying as 
well as to all sorts of other work. On the 
other hand, in studying, it is also worth 
while to remember the story of the tortoise 
ind the hare. Once you have started, keep 
steadily at it—don’t let anything distract 
your attention from the work in hand. 

Have a clear idea in your mind of the 
plan and purpose of your study. Be sure 
you know what you are expected to accom- 
plish before you take up paper and pencil— 
before you open the book. Check up your 
progress at frequent intervals; don’t wait 
till the end to find out that you are all 
wrong. This does not mean that you should 
hesitate or dawdle over your tasks. Try 
to analyze the work at the beginning and 
check up as you finish each part. 

Make up your mind that every lesson as- 
signment is altogether within your powers 
of accomplishment. Once in a great while, 
. teacher assigns a lesson that is too long 
or too difficult, but this happens so rarely 
that you can afford to disregard altogether 
this chance. If you attack your lessons 
with confidence in your power to master 
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them, you may be sure in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred that your preparation 
will be a little bit better than the teacher 
expects. 

Don't study to-day’s lesson as though it 
were something absolutely unrelated to 
everything that you have known in the 
past. Even when you begin a new subject, 
you will find that you already know a 
great deal about it, if you only give your- 
self time to think over the past. Begin 
each day’s work by recalling what hap- 
pened the day before and build on that 
foundation. The new Pennsylvania Hotel 
and the Hotel Commodore were construct- 
ed by fitting one steel beam to another, by 
laying bricks one on top of another until 
the structures were ready for the roof. 

Finally, remember that each subject re- 
quires a special kind of brain power—some 
of them are largely matters of memory; 
others require practice for the formation 
of habits; while still others require reason- 
ing and judgment and an inquiring atti- 
tude of mind. Consult your teacher fre- 
quently. Ask him for advice and direction 
as to methods of study and follow his sug- 
gestions as completely as you can. After 
all, he is the expert. Trust in his judgment 
and you cannot get far off the track. 


© 
Shorthand Palindromes 


By Arthur G. Skeeles, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PALINDROME is “a word, phrase 
A or sentence which spells the same 

forward or backward.” Examples 
ire the word “Hannah,” and the famous 
sentence with which our first ancestor in- 
troduced himself to his wife: “Madam, I’m 
\dam.” 

In this form there are a few shorthand 
palindromes, such as this sentence from an 
earlier edition of the textbook: “It will go 

ell.” Without phrasing, and with the 

eriod added, this sentence is exactly the 
ime read forward as backward. 

But much more numerous are the sen- 

nees which may be constructed so as to 

ad the same upside down as they do 
ght side up (if we disregard the violence 

me to the rule for the line of writing). A 
w examples are these: 


Key: You must have been small. I must 
work somewhere. Well, I would not dare go. 


Writing palindromes will widen your ac- 
quaintance with shorthand outlines, and 
reveal many faults in execution. A “Palin- 
drome Contest” will furnish amusement for 
a gathering of shorthand writers. Some of 
the possibilities are the following: 

(1) The greatest number of words which 
represent other words when viewed upside 
down. 
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(2) The greatest number of phrases 
which represent,words when viewed upside 
down. 

(8) The greatest number of phrases or 
sentences of two or more outlines which 
read the same when viewed upside down. 

(4) The.longest grammatical sentence 
which reads the same when viewed upside 
down. 

(5) The best and longest sentence which 
must be read in both a right-side-up and 


° 


Shorthand for the Convalescent Soldiers 
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a wrong-side-up position to complete it; or 
two sentences on the same subject; or a 
question and an answer. An example of 
the first is: “Determine next pay after 
sending money.” The last three words are 
read by turning the outline upside down. 
The completed sentence is: 





By Corp. John L. Fiedler, Shorthand Instructor in the Red Cross Convalescent House, 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


r j NAHE courses offered by the Division of 
Reconstruction at this hospital are 
characterized as curative ; or curative 

and vocational. Shorthand takes its place 

under the latter head. In most instances, 
its curative and vocational values so closely 
intertwine as to become one in their effect. 


The soldier-patients have ample leisure. 
This leisure must be filled with worth 
while, attractive work if they are to be kept 
in cheerful and sound spirits. What can 
shorthand offer? It offers occupation both 
to the men confined to bed and to those able 
to be about. They “find” shorthand and are 
delighted. The fascination of unraveling 
its mysteries, the simplicity of these mys- 
teries when exposed; the fewness of the 
dreaded rules, and the logical and reason- 
able development; the absorbing stunt of 
persistent penmanship practice until the 
perfect, graceful form is put across, and the 
satisfaction of the success—all combine in 
an irresistible appeal. Of course, the ulti- 
mate goal furnishes stimulus to work, but 
the task itself is full of attraction, encour- 
agement, and gratification. 


And, during the project, the one-armed 
man is acquiring confidence in the use of his 
remaining hand, and increasing his skill 
and control; the tremor of the nervous lad 
is giving way to steadiness and smoothness 
and regularity; the one-legged fellow has 
discovered a calling which will require a 
minimum of locomotion, and at the same 
time, give ample outlet to his loftiest aspira- 
tions. And as the curative value was men- 
tal, so also is it physical. 

Vocationally, its values are as clearly 
evident. Progress is rapid and confidence 
grows apace; as capacities become more ap- 
parent, ambitions soar and become more 
vivid. Inspirational talks and literature 
show what shorthand writers have done; 
and the spirit of equaling, then surpassing, 
is evinced. The loss of an arm or leg is no 
longer an insurmountable handicap. We 
say, “It can be done,’’—and it is done. 

We shorthand writers have but one motto 
before us, and we make it carry on: 

“To desire is to obtain; to aspire is to 
achieve.”” We do not recognize impossi- 


bility. 














HE art of building is the strongest, proudest, most enduring, of the arts of 
man; it is the art which is associated with all civic pride and sacred prin- 
ciple; with which men record their power, satisfy their enthusiasm, make sure 
their defense, define and make dear their habitation.— ‘Ruskin 
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Letters on Plates XTlI—XVI 
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Letters on Plates XIII—XVI 
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The AX DEPARTMENT 





? Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 

; Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 

| This Department is the official mouthpiece of correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
+ the O.G. A. The purpose of the organization execution, free in movement. 

* is to encourage the development of skillful r 

' shorthand writing. Membership is granted to A Certificaie of Superior Merit is awarded to 
+ those whose notes show artistic merit. those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
H : This is the highest credential awarded for 
+ How to become a member: Practice the test artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
? article until you secure two copics that repre- in connection with the membership certificate 
1 sent your best work. Mail one of theseto the 45 those whose notes warrant it. Members 
+ editor of the department and retain the other may become candidates for the Certificate of 
+ for comparison with the published plate. If Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
; the specimen sent us reaches the required cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
+ standard, a membership certificate will be sent request. 

* you. Otherwise your work will be returned 

' with suggestions and criticisms and you may Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
+ try again. To secure approval notes must be cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 








The Teachers’ Contest 


HEN we were kids the joy of our 
W own baseball battles was equaled 
only by the supreme interest and 
thusiasm with which we followed the per- 
formance.of the grown-up boys who up- 
held the reputation of the home town in the 
.es with our neighbors from the places 
nd about. 


It will be with something of the same 
pirit that the thousands of Gregg Writer 
readers and O. G. A. members will watch 
development of the teachers’ contest, 

{ which we now give particulars. Ordi- 
y writers stand in about the same rela- 

: to these professionals of the shorthand 

irt as did our boys of that old Iowa home 
vn to those wizards of baseball, “Nig” 
ind “Ham” and “Pop” and the rest. The 
ial importance of our own affairs was 
ibsolutely lost in the intensity of our parti- 
san support of our older standard bearers. 
(hat, teachers, is how your pupils, past 
ind present, are going to look upon your 
lemonstration of superiority in this short- 
hand game where you are the leaders and 
standard bearers. And that is right. In 
he loyalty and enthusiasm with which your 


pupils support you can be found in large 
measure the evidence of your fitness and 
your success. If your pupils do not think 
you are the best teacher in the world, you 
have something still to do to put yourself 
into the attitude regarding your work and 
the state of preparation for it that will in- 
sure your accomplishing the best of which 
you are capable. You can’t expect the 
maximum of effort from pupils unless you 
live up to your own expectations, now, can 
you? 

One of the reasons we are having this 
contest is to stimulate among our short- 
hand leaders the intensity of interest that 
comes only from competition. Teachers are 
prone to lose themselves in their own work 
and overlook the benefits that come from 
the clash and interchange of ideas. They 
need the vitalizing effect of intense interest 
and effort; the joy of victory and even the 
sting of being beaten. Here's your chance 
to show your mettle and your artistry. 


This contest will take the place of the 
blackboard contests we have had in recent 
years. Those contests proved wonderfully 
interesting and helpful, but because of the 
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mechanical problems incident to the prep- 
aration of specimens a great many who 
wanted to submit work were unable to do 
so because of physical conditions which 
could not be sufficiently modified to keep 
them from being material handicaps. 
Many excellent writers did not have a 
blackboard of the best quality ready at 
hand; frequently the placing of the board 
made photographing the notes written on 
it difficult; the adjustment of sunshine 
could not be controlled; photographers 
could not always be brought in at the best 
time; and getting the best grade of photo- 
graphic work was likely to prove expen- 
sive. 

The value of the contest is not repre- 
sented by its worth to the prize winners of 
whom there can be only a few at best. The 
big benefits go to the hundreds who take 
part and by their own efforts are given a 
new interest and enthusiasm which will be 
reflected in the better teaching they will do 
and the better results they will be able to 
accomplish because of it. 

So, since we think many more people 
can participate in a contest involving only 
the preparation of pen-written specimens 
than could possibly compete in the black- 
board contests, we have decided in favor of 
the former. 

This is a contest for teachers only. We 
conduct it, but it is your affair. Our sug- 
gestions should not be needed to persuade 
you of the great importance of personal 
writing ability on the part of teachers, but 
if your ideas in this connection lack posi- 
tiveness, a very little experience in han- 
dling the papers that pass through our 
hands each month would supply the evi- 
dence needed to inspire you with the en- 
thusiasm that would spur you forward in 
your efforts to perfect your own notes. 
Sometimes we are amazed to see how plain- 
ly the specimens prepared by pupils reflect 
the writing habits of their teachers. Be- 
fore us are two clubs of papers in which it 
happens that teachers have included their 
own work with that of their students. Both 
of the teachers’ specimens show accurate 
application of principles and generally 
satisfactory outlines as to the formation of 
the characters, but there is a marked con- 
trast in the freedom and dash of the writ- 
ing. One specimen is written with a bold, 
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confident swing. The forms are not mor 
nearly perfect than in the other paper but 
the lines are smooth and clear. The pupils 
papers sent by this teacher are surprising]) 
like her own work in general features. Tl: 
poorest has the same freedom and fluency 
that mark the teachers’ notes; the best has 
these qualities and with a well developed 
control becomes an urusually good speci 
men. 

In the other club there is not a specimen 
but repeats the uncertain, wavering lines 
the pausing between outlines, the lack of 
fullness in the curves. These specimens re 
flect careful teaching because the notes ar: 
compact, the size good, and the application 
of theory satisfactory—but unless th: 
writers can break away from the slow, hesi 
tating style they have acquired, they will 
be forever handicapped as_ shorthand 
writers. 

Day after day the evidence piles up. 
Your pupils are going to write very much 
as you write. You will never accomplish 
all that you might until you make yourself 
a practical and artistic shorthand writer 
It will pay you to take stock of your quali 
fications in this particular. We are con 
ducting the O. G. A. teachers’ contest to 
co-operate with you and we look to you to 
make the work effective by preparing and 
submitting a specimen that represents 
your very best efforts. The contest condi 
tions follow: 


The Contest Conditions 

1. The contest is open to all teachers 
except those who have won first place in 
one of the preceding O. G. A. contests, 
without entrance fee. 

2. At the top of the paper on which the 
contest copy appears, write plainly your 
name, your personal address, the name of 
your school, and state whether or not you 
hold an O. G. A. membership certificate. 

8. Notes must be written in black ink 
and arranged in a single column, two and 
one-half inches wide and seven inches long, 
with at least one-inch margin on each side 
of the paper. 

4. Papers should be sent to the O. G. A. 
Department, Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City. They may be 
mailed in whatever way is most convenient, 
but postage must be paid at the letter rate 

























whether the papers are sent sealed or 
unsealed. 

5. The contest closes July 1, and 
papers must be in our hands on or before 
that date. The results will be announced 
in the August issue of the Gregg Writer. 

6. In any particular not specifically 
covered by these rules contestants may 
follow their own preferences. 


Contest Awards 

For the best paper submitted, a short- 
hand teacher's professional library of ten 
books. This list has been specially selected 
to combine interest and professional value 
and to reflect what we may term the mod- 
ern viewpoint of education. 

Democracy and Education, by John Dewey 
(The Macmillan Company). 

The Ultimate Belief, by A. Clutton-Brock 
(E. P. Dutton & Company). 

rhe Teaching of Shorthand, by John Robert 
Gregg (The Gregg Publishing Company). 

Child and Country, by William L. Comfort 
(George H. Doran Company). 
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A Dominie Dismissed, by A. S. Neill (Robert 
M. McBride and ay 

The Bent Twig, by Dorothy Canfield (Henry 
Holt & Company). 

Psychology, by William McDougall (Henry 
Holt & Company). 

A Schoolmaster of the Great City, by Angelo 
Patri (The Macmillan Company). 

Personality: Studies in Personal Develop- 
ment, by Harry Collins Spillman (The Gregg 
Publishing Company). 

Joan and Peter, by H. G. Wells (The Mac- 
millan Company). 

For the second best specimen, a gold 
O. G. A. ring. 

For the third best specimen, a specially 
designed and engraved sterling silver O. 
G. A. bar pin. 

For every specimen showing a high de- 
gree of skill, honorable mention and a spe- 
cially designed gold and enamel O. G. A. 
pin. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for that place will be 
given to each. 


° 


The Teachers’ 


Contest Copy 


(Papers must be in the hands of the Editor on or before July 1.) 
The Patriotism of Peace 


There is the patriotism of peace as well as 
of war. War calls forth an intense expression 
of the feeling which we call love of country, 
i feeling that becomes white hot in the pres- 
ence of immediate danger. But, after all, war 
is only an episode and the real measure of 
patriotism is that strong steadily burning fire 
which induces the spirit of sacrifice and devo- 
tion from day to day during the quiet hours 
of peace and order. 

Now the problems of reconstruction are upon 
us. They are problems which are even more 
important than those of the war, for they de- 
mand the solution of the problems which the 
war thrust upon us. Business and industry 
must be rebuilt, new relationships established, 


and the great American heritage which is ours 
must be made safe again in the orderly run- 
ning of society which peace makes possible. 

Among these problems of reconstruction, em- 

loyment of labor is the foremost. Men must 
be ept busy and prosperous. It devolves upon 
every individual citizen to furnish what em- 
ployment he can, to re-establish industry wher- 
ever possible, and to do it as quickly as 
possible. 

But it is not upon the business man alone 
that responsibility rests. There is the responsi- 
bility of the worker, to seize the opportunity 
as it exists and not await a more glowing one. 
—U. 8. Employment Service Bulletin. 


o 


O. G. A. 


From time to time we receive letters 
from writers who are interested in corre- 
sponding in shorthand with other Gregg 
Writer readers, asking that we print their 
names and a notation to this effect in the 
magazine. In answer to these correspond- 


Brevities 


ents, and for the information of others who 
may be interested in this matter we now 
announce that in the July Gregg Writer 
we will publish a list of those who notify 
us prior to June 1, 1919, that they wish 
their names included in such a list. 
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Joy of Work 


Men do best what they like best. 

A man will little succeed—for himself or for 
others—who considers his work as a hardship. 

In employing helpers, learn their attitude of 
mind. Get men, if you can, who go at the job 
as a ball-player goes to bat. 

Get men who think more of the winning than 
they do of the recompense. 

Most 


being done by 


of the big things are 





They are done 
And joy-work is done 


men who don’t need the money. 
for the joy of doing. 
well. 

Some men object to calling business a game 
We like that description of it. When our 
office ceases to seem a playground we shall 
think we belong elsewhere 

We look for helpers who see only the goal, 
ind not the rough road that leads there. 
Lord ¥ Thomas Cree ds 


Superior Merit Certificates 


ILLINOIS LOUISIANA 
Thomas J. Jordan Ida May Fuhr 
INDIANA MICHIGAN 


Cora Ullom 
NEW YORK 
Clara Greenberg 


M. EF. Zimmerman 
KANSAS 
Laveta Atwood 





Club Prizes 


Eva Saland 
Rose Yaguda 
OHIO 
Justina C. Sterkel 
WISCONSIN 


Jennie Gutter 
Edna I. Kellerman 
Yetta Kogel 

Frieda Kurtz @ 
Anna Reisman 
Hilda Roth 


Lydia Fedler 


Gold Ring 


Paine, Heald’s Business College, 


Genevieve 
Chico, Cal. 
Beach, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Lois Springfield Business College, 


Myrtle Johnson, Joliet Twp. 


Gold Pin 
Mary Quik, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Texas 


Silver Pin 


High School, Joliet, Hl 





Neva Beth Roscoe, High School, Everett, 
Wash. 
Alma Marie Knutsen, Elliott Com'l School, 


Wheeling, W. Va 
Martin Meves, High School, Sheboygan, Wis 


Bronze Pin 


Emma Baumgartner, Heald’s Business Col- 
lege, San Jose, Cal. 

Flma Gowey, Caldwell High School, Cald 
well, Idaho. 

Mabel Rundguist, Joliet Twp. High School, 
Joliet, Ul. 

Clara M. Hayes, St. John’s School, Burling- 
ton, Lowa. 

Mabel V. Madden, Notre 
Commerce, Covington, Ky. 

Josephine Litivin, Strayer’s Business College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Josephine . Bushey, 
Malden, Mass. 

Rose Hartnett, Cheverus High School, Mal 
den, Mass. 


Dame School of 


Cheverus School, 


High 


Bernice Cote, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

Lorene Lather, Brown's Business College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Harry Berg, Utica Free Academy, Utica, 
a 


Beatrice V. Hackett, Charlotte High School, 
liechester, N. Y. 
Mildred Johnson, 
Gloucester, N. Y. 
Miriam Wineburgh, 
Utica. N. Y. 
Gladys Butler, 
Burlington, Vt. 


High School, 


Gloucester 


Utica Free Academy, 


Burlington High School, 


Honorable Mention 


Fern Nichols 
llerbert Ransom 


ILLINOIS 
Mrs. Dora Meyer 


Mueller Vera Vaughn 
Arthur M. Pope 28 A CLITIR TTS 
1OWA MASSACHUSBRTTS 


Rose Hartnett 
Harold Ready 


Katherine Lincoln 
Laura Morris P 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Almeida Charles 
WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
rank Hessler 


NEW YORK 
Rae Magin ' Neva Beth Roscoe 
OHIO WISCONSIN 


Donna Williams Monica Tautger 
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-Theodore Roosevelt 














lg be strong and true; to be generous in praise and appreciation of others; 

to impute worthy motives even to enemies; to give without expectation of 
return ; to practice humility, tolerance, and self-restraint; to make the best use of 
time and opportunity; to keep the mind pure and the judgment charitable; to 
extend intelligent sympathy to those in distress; to cultivate quietness and non- 
resistance; to seek truth and righteousness; to work, love, pray and serve 
daily; to aspire greatly, labor cheerfully, and take God at His word—this is to 
travel heavenward.— Grenville Kleiser 
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Improving Pronunciation 


By Horatio N. Drury, A. B., in the Pace Student 


WONDER why so many people are so 
I careless in respect to the pronunciation 
of the words they evidently are in the 
habit of using. During the past two weeks 
I have talked with probably two hundred 
men and women—not men and women who 
are poorly educated by any means, but 
men and women who, generally speaking, 
have had educational advantages, and who 
are more intelligent than the usual run of 
folks. Most of them have already made 
good in some phase of business or profes- 
sional activity, or are on the highroad to 
eventual success. 

Yet these people mispronounced many 
words during our informal chats—some 
people mispronouncing more words than 
others did, of course. I have made a list 
of most of these mispronounced words— 
everyday words, which are widely under- 
stood and widely used. The list follows: 

Accent, accept, address, again, alias, ama- 
teur, amenable, apparatus, applicable, archi- 
tect, athletics, attribute, auxiliary, because, 
calculate, chastisement, chiropodist, civilization, 
clientele, conversant, coupon, deaf, deficit, des- 
picable, discourteous, disease, distribute, droll, 
drought, education, elm, envelope, exemplary, 
exquisite, favorite, feminine, fiancé, film, 
finale, financier, forbade, genuine, gesture, gist, 
gratis, grievous, harass, heinous, heroine, hos- 
pitable, hypocrisy, ignoramus, impotent, im- 
press, increase, inexplicable, inextricable, in- 
fluence, inopportune, interesting, Italian, leis- 
ure, livelong, lyceum, maintenance, mature, 
mediocre, mischievous, momentous, nuisance, 
orgy, partner, patriot, poem, preferable, pre- 
mature, presentation, recall, recess, sagacious, 
sergeant, since, stevedore, survey, tedious, 
traverse, treatise, tyranny, versatile. 

Here are eighty-nine words—ordinary, 
everyday words—which were so flagrantly 
mispronounced in conversation as to catch 
my ear; and there were other words which 
I neglected to jot down. 

My experience in this matter can doubt- 
less be matched by that of many other peo- 
ple who take enough pride in the correct 
pronunciation of the words of their mother 
tongue to note mispronunciations. 

It doesn’t do much good, I venture to as- 
sert, for a few of us to play the role of 
self-appointed mentors in respect to keep- 
ing up the standard of approved pronunci- 


ation of the English words that are used 
in everyday speech. Still, it is a pleasure 
to scold now and then. Why, in the name 
of ordinary common sense, don’t we pro- 
nounce our words correctly? We must give 
them a pronunciation of some kind—why 
not use the correct pronunciation? There's 
surely no sense in cultivating a reputation 
for ignorance or carelessness in the matter 
of pronunciation. It’s good business—to 
say nothing about the growth of personal 
satisfaction—to pronounce words correct- 
ly; the habit contributes to the making of 
favorable impressions where they are 
likely to count to our advantage. 

Faultfinding aside, what can we do to 
improve our pronunciation? Here are three 
suggestions: First, get a copy of one of the 
many books on the market containing lists 
of words often mispronounced. Study this 
book, word by word, settling“the correct 
pronunciation of every word that you 
study. Then use that word in a sentence 
of your own construction. Utter the sen- 
tence aloud, exaggerating, for the sake of 
practice, the correct pronunciation of the 
word in question. 

Second, study the dictionary. Look up 
disputed pronunciations. Jot down in a 
notebook the words that you study. Carry 
the notebook around with you, and refer 
to it from time to time. Eventually it will 
be just as natural for you to pronounce a 
word correctly as it is now to pronounce 
it incorrectly. 

Third, go to hear good speakers, pay 
attention not only to what they say, but to 
the words they use, noting particularly 
how they pronounce those words. Here, 
too, bring your notebook into use. Do the 
same thing with some of the people that 
you talk to. 

It isn’t a hard task to correct the pro- 
nunciation of every word you are likely 
to mispronounce. Besides, it will give you 
pleasure. The main thing to do is to begin 
the job at once, and to keep at it until you 
have finished it to the best of your knowl- 


edge and belief. 
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OW shorthand plays an important 

part in the Peace Conference as it 

did in the war is discussed in a re- 
cent issue of the London Daily Mail under 
the title, “Record Note-Taking — How 
Conference Speeches Were Reported.” 

The Mail says: 

The official report of Saturday’s conference 
was easily a record for government reporting. 
Each of the great Powers had three official 
note-takers and a full report of the proceedings 
for dispatch within two hours of 
the end of the conference. The British staff 
included man and two women under the 
direction of Mr. Sylvester, special shorthand 
clerk to Sir Maurice Hankey and. one of the 
swiftest stenographers and typists known in 
England. The two women belong to the War 
Cabinet secretariat at Downing Street and are 
record note-takers. 


was ready 


one 


Of the principal plenipotentiaries President 
Wilson spoke for the longest period, the length 
of the speeches being roughly as follows: 


. Words 
President Wilson 1,600 
M. Clemenceau 1,500 
M. Leon Bourgeois } 1,500 
Mr. Lloyd George - , 400 
Signor Orlando a 150 


President Wilson’s speech was taken down 
by his own special stenographer, Mr. Swem, 
who has reported the President’s utterances 
for several years, and who had a full report 
laid on the conference table twenty minutes 
after the speech was delivered. 

The American reporting staff all used mimeo- 
graph machines, writing on stencil, taking an 
impression on wax and producing 125 copies. 
The whole report of over a hundred thousand 
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words was ready for the press within an hour 
and three-quarters of the end of the confer- 
ence and it is hoped to improve on this record 
at the next meeting. 

The readers of the Gregg Writer will be 
especially interested in the work of Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, who has been the Presi 
dent’s official reporter since the President 
was first elected. The work of Mr. Swem 
in himself transcribing the sixteen hun 
dred words in twenty minutes is a record 
also and shows the remarkable ease with 
which he reads his Incidentally 
transcribing at eighty words a minute is 
a feat in typewriting that is worthy of 
notice. We recently received a letter from 
Mr. Swem in which he writes: 

As for the President’s speeches at the Con 
ference, I take them all and, of course, do my 
own transcribing on the typewriter These 
Europeans can’t quite understand my typing 
my own transcript, and Ixsuppose | lose dignity 
in their eyes by doing so. But there is a rea 
son! Said reason is contained in the report 
that I had a “full report laid on the conference 
table twenty minutes after the speech 
delivered.” 


notes 


was 


The efficiency of American “hustle” in 
shorthand reporting, as well as in business 
and organization, must be a revelation to 
those who have been accustomed to the 
older and traditional methods abroad. Mr. 
Swem paid us a flying visit the other day, 
coming over with the President and re- 
turning with him on the George Wash- 
ington. 


* 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 








‘*Back to the Schoolroom”’ 


66 ACK to the Schoolroom’”’ is the 
slogan for commercial teachers 
and it is interesting to note how 

many of these teachers have been in dif- 
ferent branches of service and how eager 
most of them are to go back to their pro- 
fession. Commercial educators have 
played an important part in the war and 
many of them are still in service, engaged 
in the problem of reconstruction. Many 
others, however, feél that the great need is 
past and they hear the call of the school- 
room. In talking to them it is interesting 
to note how many of them look upon the 
service they have rendered their country in 
the terms of what it has given them that 
they can pass on to their students. In some 
cases it has been practical office experience, 
in others, executive responsibilities, but in 
all there is, it seems to us, a quickening of 
the spirit of service which fires every true 
teacher. 

Mr. Frank W. Simmonds, superintendent 
of schools, Lewiston, Idaho, sums up the 
teacher's opportunities thus: 

If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging 
unong fossils in order that he may interpret 
the great story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau 
by Walden pond is delighted with his studies 
of bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs on 
his little patch of ground in the valley of the 
Mohawk glories in his life among the birds and 
bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured with 
his work of transforming a worthless desert 
actus into an edible fruit, or in producing a 
sweeter rose or a fairer lily; if these and other 
workers whose names are legion, revel in the 
love of their work—then by what terms shall 
we designate the joy that should be the teach- 
er’s who works not with mere fossils, nor with 
bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, 
but with the child, who is at once the most 
complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, 
the most wonderful of all God's creations. 
Yes; it’s a great thing to teach school, it’s a 
wonderful thing to be a teacher. 

It’s a wonderful thing to realize that 
there are so many teachers who are filled 
with the spirit of enthusiasm, who are 





eager to get back to the school, who have 
interpreted their short experience in patri- 
otic service in terms of their profession. 
To them it is indeed “a wonderful thing to 
be a teacher,” and it’s a wonderful thing 
for their students to have such teachers! 


oOo 
Try This Plan 


FORMER teacher of shorthand in 
A a high school, who is now a corre- 

spondent in one of the government 
departments in Washington, writes: 

In my work as correspondent I save a great 
amount of time ordinarily taken up in dicta- 
tion by writing my correspondence in short- 
hand, from which the stenographers transcribe 
while I continue preparing more work. My 
stenographers take a en interest in handling 
the work in that way, for they say they enjoy 
reading my notes 

This is the method adopted by the editor 
and many of the department heads in our 
offices. It is the most rapid and satisfac- 
tory way of disposing of a large volume of 
correspondence and other work. We be- 
lieve that in time this plan will be adopted 
by many executives and correspondents. 
That will mean an enormous increase in the 
volume of work turned out, as well as a 
great improvement in the quality of it. 


oO° 


Massachusetts High School 
Report 


HERE is some interesting material 

I in a bulletin printed by the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education con- 
taining a report on high schools for 1917. 


The public high school in Massachusetts 
is no new thing, for it existed in 1685 in 
Boston and was called the Boston Latin 
School. The purpose of this school and of 
similar schools which were established in 
the next few years was to fit students for 
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the university and only Latin and Greek 
were taught. Then came the academy and 
the public high school was almost super- 
seded. In the academies the curriculum 
was gradually extended and less attention 
was given to the dead languages. It was 
not until about 1825 that the high school 
began to come back and in these schools 
United States history, algebra, geometry, 
and, as “practical” subjects, bookkeeping 
and surveying were taught. Latin and 
Greek, rhetoric and logic, however, re- 
mained. In 1827 an act was passed pro- 
viding that all towns of five hundred or 
more families should maintain a school with 
a master competent to teach all these sub- 
jects. ‘So we see that practical courses had 
the sanction of the educational authorities 
of almost a century ago. 

In the same bulletin there is an interest- 
ing discussion of qualifications and training 
of teachers for the Massachusetts high 
schools. New England colleges have al- 
ways taken the stand that teachers of all 
subjects should be trained within their 
walls, but this bulletin records that four of 
the state normal schools are preparing 
teachers of special subjects and four others 
are planning to enter this field. 

The introduction of courses for the train- 
ing of shorthand teachers in normal schools 
is one of the significant developments of 
the past ten years of commercial education. 
There are to-day only a few states in which 
such courses are not offered in at least one 
normal school, and there are a number of 
states in which methods, theory and ad- 
vanced courses are also offered in state uni- 
versities. The demand for teachers with 
the combination of academic, professional 
and specialized training in commercial sub- 
jects has always been much greater than 


the supply. 
oOo 


Editorial Brevities 


The Washington G. S. A. has a very 
attractive little paper entirely in short- 
hand, edited by Mr. Oscar Bancroft, which 
records the doings of that interesting and 
useful organization. From the February 
number we take this item of news: 
Twenty-two members of the Gregg Short- 
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hand Association of Washington joined the 
army or navy in the defense of our country, 
and two of that number have made the supreme 
sacrifice. The first one to give his life was an 
aviator. The second was Captain Cochran who 
was a charter member of the Washington G. 
S. A, Captain Cochran was killed in battle at 
the head of his command but a few days be- 
fore the signing of the armistice. 


That is a record of which any organiza- 
tion might well be proud. The value of the 
Washington G. S. A. to its members and to 
the Government—in the increased effi- 
ciency gained through its practical work— 
has been simply incalculable. 


* * * * 


Mr. Henry D. Sperber, of the Mine 
Sweeping Detachment, of the United 
States Naval Forces, operating in Euro- 
pean waters, writes us: 

Dear Gregg Writer:. Even in this extreme 
northern town in bonnie Scotland Gregg notes 
are doing their bit. This is a mine base and 
we have n here for the last thirteen months. 
There are a number of “gobs” here who take 
your magazine and we are organizing a Short- 
hand Club of Base 17, Alness, Scotland. 

Before joining the navy I took a business 
course at the Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C., 
but I had no intention of using shorthand. 
Now I realize how useful it is even in fighting 
the Huns! There were two admirable in- 
structors at the “Y” at that time—Messrs. 
Patrick and Holmes—both of whom are in the 
civil service. 

Now that the restrictions by the censors have 
been lifted, dear friends, I will give you this 
bit of intelligence. We are the ones who laid 
the great mine barrage in the North Sea which 
obstructed the passage of the German sub- 
marines. None of them lived to tell the tale— 
and a great many of them were trying to get 
into the Atlantic via the north coast of Scot- 
land. 

Now that everything has come to a happy 
conclusion, I expect to be back in “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave”—and 
very soon. 

. +. 


The Eaglet (the organ of the American 
Y. M. C. A. in Great Britain) announces 
that Mr. Thomas M. Biddlecombe, form- 
erly a commercial teacher in the Minne- 
apolis public schools (and a loyal friend 
of the Gregg Writer) who has been Edu- 
cational Secretary of the American Y. M. 
C. A. for Ireland, has been appointed Edu- 
cational Field Secretary of that organiza- 
tion for England with héadquarters in 
London. 


































Mr. E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, asks that we 
call to the attention of our readers the or- 
ganization known as “The Private Busi- 
ness School Owners’ Association of the 
United States.” The object of this associ- 
ition is to study and to solve such problems 
is are related to and affect private business 
schools. This organization is an outgrowth 
of conditions brought about by the war, but 
it will carry over to peace times, for its 
founders recognize that important, momen- 
tous questions confront private business 
schools and that these problems can best 
be solved through an organization. The 
officers of the association are: 

President: E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-President: C. C. Gaines, Poughkeepsie, 


. wa 
Secretary: P. S. Spangler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer: C. EF. Hudson, Hartford, Conn. 


aa ~ * * 


The February issue of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News contains the Salutatory of 
Hon. Will C. Wood, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of the state of California. 
Special mention is made of one of our read- 
ers, formerly a shorthand teacher in the 
high school at Dos Palos, now Mr. Wood's 
secretary. This is what Mr. Wood says 
about her: 

Last, but by no means least, I present my 
secretary, Miss Edna M. Stangland of San 
Diego. She is a graduate of the College of 
Commerce at the University of California. For 
three years she taught in Dos Palos High 
School, afterward being employed by the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York City, and 
hy the War Industries Board at Washington. 
She is well equipped, tactful and already in- 

spensable. 


* * * * 


A Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, paper, the 
Gazette Times, contains an account of a 
fire which recently broke out in Duff's Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh. Nearly five hundred stu- 
dents marched out in an orderly manner, 
though they had to go through dense vol- 
imes of smoke. A recent letter from Mr. P. 
S. Spangler, principal of the school, says: 
‘Tough luck it was, but we are again in 
session. We suffered from fire, smoke and 
water, possibly more from water than any- 
thing else.” 
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An incident like this emphasizes the im- 
portance of fire drills in every private and 
public school in the country. 
Sw ee Le 
Mr. L. J. Egelston, principal of the Rut- 
land Business College, Rutland, Vermont, 
is a candidate for alderman of the city of 
Rutland in the spring elections. Mr. 
Egelston has been principal and manager 
of the Rutland Business College for more 
than twenty years and his business ability 
is well known to the citizens of Rutland. 
> a oe 


A recent issue of one of the San Fran- 
cisco papers contains an interesting notice 
and a photograph of C. E. Heald, formerly 
treasurer and manager of Heald’s Business 
College, San Francisco, and nephew of 
E. P. Heald, founder of the well-known 
chain of Heald schools and president of the 
San Francisco school. C. E. Heald is now 
Major Heald. He was a member of the 
California National Guard for several 
years before the declaration of war and 
was a member of the First Artillery Offi- 
cers’ Training School. At the conclusion 
of his course he was commissioned First 
Lieutenant and his promotion has been 
rapid since that time. 

oe. @ &'6 


There is a significant article on “The 
War and University Reform” in The Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, 
October, 1918. The author of the article 
is Professor D. E. Phillips, head of the 
Department of Psychology and Education, 
University of Denver. One of his state- 
ments is: 

When we remember that for years a con- 
troversy has been waged over allowing college 
credit for bookkeeping, stenography and type- 
writing, it is interesting to learn that a dozen 
universities, of those reporting, have estab- 
lished such courses, and many others have put 
increased emphasis upon such work. 

te ot 


Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent 
of schools in Detroit, Michigan, has re- 
cently been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Chicago at a salary of $18,000 
a year. This is the largest salary ever 


paid a school superintendent in this country. 
Before going to Detroit Dr. Chadsey was 
superintendent of the Denver, Colorado, 
schools. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Inez Crittenden 

RS. INEZ CRITTENDEN died 
M in France on the morning the 
armistice was signed. Her death 

was the result of an attack of pneumonia. 
Mrs. Crittenden was a shorthand writer of 
more than ordinary ability. For over ten 
years before entering the service she had 
been connected with J. K. Armsby Com- 
pany and the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, as stenographer, and 
later as private secretary to the president. 
She also had charge of all the women em- 
ployees for the company, including the hir- 
ing, discharging, salary and welfare work. 
She enlisted in the telephone unit of the 
Signal Corps, in which she was promoted 


to the rank of lieutenant. Later she w 
transferred from the telephone unit to t! 
American Embassy in Paris and acted a; 
private secretary to Mr. H. B. Hoagland 
of the Division of Films, Department of 
Public Information. A month before her 
death she was again promoted to a position 
in the Intelligence Department, relieving 
an officer who was sent to the front. 

This unusually rapid promotion indicates 
her ability, the foundation of which was 
her skill.as a shorthand writer. A short 
hand writer who knew her well says: “It 
was the beauty of her notes and the eas: 
and rapidity with which she wrote and 
read them that first attracted me to t! 
study of shorthand.” 


oO°o 
Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applications have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 
Harriet Allison, San Francisco, Cal. 
Isabelle Alter, Springdale, Pa. 
Mildred Bartling, Chicago, Ill. 
Catherine Beacom, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Sister Mary Bethel, Chicago, Ill. 
Mildred Boeke, Evansville, Ind. 
Helen Boyd, Evansville, Ind. 
Lura Brassell, Denver, Colo. 
Georgia Cameron, Weatherford, Okla. 
Sister Christine Carroll, Newport, Ky 
J. S. Clay, Austin, Tex. 
Mrs. Nellie Cooley, Mitchell, S. Dak 
Mary J. Cowan, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Gertrude H. Crase, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clare Criswell, Tacoma, Wash 
William FE. Cronk, Strathcona,, Alta., Can. 
Mamie H. Deal, Bloomington, LL. 
Rose F. Dietz, Charles City, Towa. 
Irene D. Dolan, Oak Park, Il. 
Anna T. Dunne, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Ruth Engelhard, Ft. Madison, Lowa. 
Sister Mary Estelle, Morris, Minn 
Gladys Opal Everett, Cameron, Mo 
Dora Fischer, Eugene, Oreg. 
Mary Fisher, Gratiot, Wis. 
Audrey L. Foiles, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Beulah Garrison, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gingher, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ruth L. Glover, Bethany, Nebr. 
Mary M. Graber, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. Larkin Griffin, Manistee, Mich. 
Mrs. J. F. Hall, Shreveport, La. 
Jessie F. Hansen, Denver, Colo. 
Jessie Hofstra, North Uxbridge, Mass. 
Marie Hopkinson, Tacoma, Wash. 


Sister M. Humiliana, Purcell, Okla. 
Edith Jerman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Anna E. Johnson, Spokane, Wash. 
Hazel A. Johnson, Spokane, Wash. 
Helen Johnston, Portland, Oreg. ~ 
Robert Gaius Jones, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. Bertha Kalbus, Boise, Idaho. 
Rose Kavon, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Lillian Kietzman, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Ben Arnold King, Martin, Tenn. 
Esther L. Kleinmann, West Allis, Wis. 
Gladys A. Lyon, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lola Maclean, Detroit, Mich. 
Jeannette I. Marsh, Chicago, Il. 
Esther W. Miller, Martell, Nebr. 
Jessie A. Morriss, Lynchburg, Va. 
George E. Nedzu,, Spokane, Wash. 
Emily Patterson, Coffeyville, Kan. 

Mrs. Laura A. Pierce, San Francisco, Cal 
Emory M. Platt, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 
B. B. Ross, South Lancaster, Mass. 
Gwendolyn V. Ross, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Ada Rundell, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Grace Sallon, Hutchinson, Minn 

Olga E. Schlueter, Cedarburg, Wis 
Benita M. Smith, Spokane, Wash. 
Jessie E. Spencer, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mrs. Mary Thompson, Portland, Oreg. 
Frances Vermilyea, Vancouver, B.C., Ca 
Grace Walker, Eugene, Oreg. 

Nell M. Whitaker, Columbus, Ohio. 
Nita Evelyn White, Billings, Mont. 
Thelma J. White, Spokane, Wash 
Bess Wickert, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Glenna H. Wickert, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Irene Wiltrout, Evansville, Ind. 

Grace M. Wynne, Portland, Oreg. 
Edith E. Young, Coffeyville, Kans, 
Katheryn Zook, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted Fy Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O A. T. is the profess‘onal organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
We It is open to all who qualify as superior 
a craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 
Senior Membership: Membership in the Senior 
division is open to all typists whether attend- 
ing school or not who have reached a speed of 
at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement 





The 
0.A.T. 
Pin 


2-8 8-2 O-- OO 0-8-0 -- 4-0-0 -0-0~0 


that the candidate has attained this speed. 


Tests: - The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate shect. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of ten cents must accompany 
each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. 
A circular giving full particulars will be 
mailed upon request. 





° 7 0-0 0-0: 0-0: 0-0 0-0-0-9- 0-0-1 





Speed in Typing—I 


articles on typing in these pages and 

who perhaps began the work of put- 
ting the suggestions made there into prac- 
tice have probably been wondering when 
they were to graduate into the class of 
“real” typists. We shall get to that pres- 
ently. The fact is that the work that has 
been outlined is the bone and sinew of skill 
in typing. Typists who are making the 
biggest successes never forget that work 
on the keyboard, of the nature that you 
have been doing, is essential always. They 
never stop practicing the word and sent- 
ence exercises. The perfection of tech- 
nique is a game with them; they keep at it 
everlastingly. The reason is that word 
practice enables the typist to deal with spe- 
cial problems. If he has difficulty with a 
certain finger or with certain frequencies, 
he can select words containing these and 
get intensive training on them. In the 
ordinary run of matter there is necessarily 
much repetition of the common words that 
does not involve any special practice. 

For the majority of students of typing 
progress depends more upon skill in finger- 
ing the words than in typing straight mat- 
ter, and this kind of work—pure fingering 


"Tenia who have been following the 


finger gymnastics. 


exercises—should be a part of the daily 
practice program. The words can be used 
merely as a “warming up” exercise, or as 
One of the big prob- 
lems of the typist is to get independent 
finger control and this can only be acquired 
by intensive drills on words containing dif- 
ferent combinations of letters. The follow- 
ing suggestions will enable-the student to 
make up his own list of words for this prac- 
tice. First, there is the list of words of 
high frequency to be found in your type- 
writing manual. They are important be- 
cause they make up the great majority of 
words used in written and spoken language. 
The shorthand “wordsigns” also form a 
pretty complete list of frequently recurring 
words. The words listed under the blend- 
ing principle in the shorthand textbook, 
the prefixes and suffixes, all furnish good 
material for this purpose. By analyzing the 
fingering of the words, a list may be com- 
piled which will fit your individual needs. 
You may have difficulty with the fourth 
finger, for example. Make up a list of 
words bringing this finger into use. Words 
like “deed,” “exceed,” “million,” and so 
on, which contain doubled letters, may slow 
you down perceptibly. These could form 
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another list, or again, words which involve 
passing from the upper bank to the lower 
or vice versa may be a source of hesitation. 
The solution is intensive practice on these 
words. If you have difficulty in fingering 
any letter combination, there must be a 
cause. The logical thing is to discover that 
cause. It may be that the combination is 
inherently difficult. Analyze the move- 
ments necessary, and try to discovet a way 
to overcome the difficulty. Constant study 
backed by the right kind of practice will 
help you to improve your technique. It is a 
good plan when reading to make a note of 
any unfamiliar word you encounter. After- 
wards look it 
up in the dic- 
tionary, add it 
to your list of 
words for type- 
writing practice 


and use it in 
speaking if it is 
a good word 


and expressive. 
It is surprising 
how quickly you 
can _ increase 
your vocabu- 
lary in this way. 


Speed Contest 


Having read 
the article in 
the February 
number on “Speed” you are naturally 
anxious to try out your skill. 


Our practical drill this month will be a 
“Speed Contest” and we shall have one of 
these each month during the rest of the 
school year. Here is the plan. 


One of the articles in the Gregg Writer 
will be selected each month for the contest. 
The one for the April contest is article VI 
of this series beginning with the words, “If 
there is any one subject” on page 258 and 
ending with the words, “The next step is 
to select short paragraphs for—” which 
will be found on page 254, second column, 
first sentence under “Paragraph Practice.” 
Mark this place in your Gregg Writer. 





Desienep py Kennetru Taywor, Los Anoeues, Cat. 
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This makes just 1,000 words. Prepare 
the copy under the following rules: 


Rules and Instructions for the Contest 
1. Copy the article five times, having some- 

one time you each time, and note the exact 
number of minutes each copy took. Send in 
your best copy with a little tabulation cover- 
ing the following data: 

Your name and address. 

Date of beginning the study of typewrit- 

ing, name of book used and school. 

Number of words. 

Number of errors. 

Penalty (multiply number of errors by 10). 

Net number of words. 

It would be well to put this data on each 
copy as you make it, but only your best copy 

is to be submitted 
:: in the contest. 
:iii 62. Letter-sized 
iii: paper is to be 
‘:: used. Double 
:: spacing is to be 
used between the 
lines. But one 
error is to be 
counted for any 
word. Para- 
graphe must be 

indented five 
spaces. The ma- 
chine stops are to 
== be set for a line 
2: seventy spaces 
long. Erasures 
will be counted as 
errors. The head- 
= ings of the arti- 
cle like “Quicken 
finger action,” 
etc., are to be 
omitted. Itali- 
cized words are to be treated as any other 
word—underscoring not to be used. 

8. Each paper is to be corrected by the con- 
testant in accordance with the International 
Rules which briefly are as follows: 

For each of the following errors deduct ten 
words from the total: 

Improper spacing. 

Omission of word. 

Striking wrong letter. 

Faulty use of shift key. 

Transposition of letters of words. 
Improper margins. 

Piling of letters. 

Failure to commence line at starting point. 
Failure to get paper in machine straight. 
Deviation from copy in any particular. 

4. Each error is to be checked with a red 
or blue pencil or red ink. 

















5. All papers sent in are to be addressed 
to the Gregg Writer, Typewriting Contest 
Editor, 24 East 28th Street, New York City. 

6. All papers must be mailed to reach the 
New York office on or before May 15. Papers 


received after that date cannot be considered. 

7. No papers will be returned and the de- 
cision of the editor of this department is to 
be considered final in grading the papers. 
































































































































Kennetu Tayior, Los ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


DESIGNED BY 


8. The contest is open only to those who 
began the study of typewriting since Septem- 
ber 1, 1918. 

9. There are no fees of any kind—no re- 
strictions except as above. 


Awards for April Contest 


Awards will be made as follows: 

1. For the greatest net speed, a copy of 
“Personality: Studies in Personal Develop- 
ment” by Harry Collins Spillman. If there 
is a tie, all contestants tying will be awarded 
a copy of the book. 

2. For the greatest accuracy—embracing 
neatness, evenness of impression of type, and 
all the features that go to make up an artistic 
piece of work—a copy of “Personality.” Ties 
will be disposed of as in 1. 

3. For the second prize, a copy of “Graded 
Readings” by Alice M. Hunter will be awarded 
to the second highest in speed and the second 
highest in accuracy. ‘Ties will be disposed of 


as in 1, 
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4. For the next ten highest in both of the 
above classes, a copy of “Creeds of Great Busi- 
ness Men” will be awarded. 

5. Honorable mention will be made of any 
candidates whose papers merit it. 


Before starting on the contest read all 
the rules carefully, and be sure that you 
are eligible under Rule 8. 


°o 
Typewritten Sketches 
of Real Merit 


OUNG Kenneth Taylor of the Los 
Angeles Times has succeeded in 


producing some typewritten work 
can be classed as a real achieve- 
the’ use of the typewriter 
instrument of artistic expres- 
And we welcome him among the 


By his special 


that 
ment in 
as an 
sion. 
typewriting “immortals.” 


permission we are enabled in this number 
of the magazine to present several speci- 
mens of his art, and you can judge for your- 
self. Young Taylor's work is not only high- 

































































Destonen sy Kewnern Tayior, Los Awoeres, 
CALIFORNIA 
ly artistic in effect and treatment, but is 
characterized by its delightful simplicity. 
We may just as well admit that we did 
not discover Kenneth. Somebody with an 
artistic eye connected with the Los Angeles 
Times made the discovery, and ran five of 
his sketches in the illustrated section which 
were described as follows: 
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The dash and verve and chic Frenchness of 
these clever sketches are not what one would 
be looking for from the office boy, but young 
Kenneth ‘Taylor, office boy on the Times edi 
torial floor, is the exception that proves the 
rule. He made these on his typewriter in his 
spare moments. 

Kenneth does not confine his efforts en- 
tirely to artistic expression. He types his 
letters beautifully. And to show that I am 
absolutely unbiased in that statement, his 
letter was received before I sent him a copy 
of my book. In a recent letter he said: 
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Your interesting magazine, the 
Writer, arrived last night. It has doubled my) 
intention to take up shorthand at the first op 
portunity, which I hope will be soon. I was 
certainly sorry not to be able to read th 
shorthand stories in it but the other articles 
were interesting enough to keep me going fo: 
an hour or.so and I have not finished yet. 


Greagaq 


It is needless to say that Mr. Taylor has 
been made an honorary member of th: 
O. A. T. We will welcome other contribu 
tions from him. 


Practice on the Central Keyboard Division 


N THE October number we invited 

readers to send in lists of names that 

could be written in the first and second 
keyboard divisions. Evidently this seemed 
to be too difficult a job for the only list we 
received was from Mr. Francis Kennedy of 
All Hallows’ School, Moosup, Connecticut. 
Mr. Kennedy has gone to great pains to 
make his list complete, and under Chris- 
tian names he has included one hundred 
and thirty-three. 

Mr. Kennedy, who also furnished an ex- 
haustive list of surnames, has been sent a 
copy of “The Sign of the Four” as a spe- 
cial prize for his especially good work in 
compiling the names. 

Sentences 

Several lists of sentences making use 
of the vocabulary restricted to the cen 
tral division of the keyboard have been 
sent in by various correspondents, but 
by far the best list was produced by 
Mr. A. A. E. Herger, Principal of the 
Humacao High School, Humacao, Porto 
Rico. Mr. Herger has shown great in- 
genuity in the construction of his sentences. 
He has, as suggested in the first article on 
this subject, introduced the letter “a” as a 
separate word in some of the sentences. 
He has also made use of the abbreviation 
Mr.—the latter involving the use of the 
shift key, but these are not insuperable 
difficulties at the start. The period and 
capitals are necessary at any rate in writ- 
ing sentences. Naturally some of the sen- 
tences sound a little odd and from the liter- 
ary point of view leave much to be desired, 
but they have an interest and a practical 


value in learning the keyboard that cannot 
be overlooked. 

Mr. Herger’s sentences are as follows: 

Rub my ruby rug. 

Run thru a rut. 

Buy my rummy rum. 

Turn my tub, but fry thy tunny. 

A runt hurt my bunny. 

Ruth rung a rug. 

Thy gruff rhythm hurt Hugh. 

Try the turf by Rugby. 

Turn thy thumb thru thymy gum. 

Ruth hurt a thug. 

Mr. Byng, try TNT. 

Burn a hut by Rugby. 

Thrum a hymn but murmur a myth. 

Bunt my jug thru thy muff. 

Thy untruth hurt. 

Hugh burnt my tub. 

Hug truth but bury untruth 

Hu burnt a mummy. 

A nun burnt a bun. 

Fry the furry bunny. 

\ Hun hurt my hungry bunny. 

By fury turn untruth. 

Murmur my hymn but thrum thy rhythm. 

A tug by Mr. Hugh hurt my burnt thumb. 

Bury my tuff by thy unburnt myrrh. 

TNT burnt thru a gun. 

Gruff Mr. Rugby hurt my furry gnu thru a 
rub by a burry nut. 

Thy truth burnt thru my untruth. 

Unburnt myrrh hung by a fumy hub. 


Oo 
Club Prizes—O. A. T. 


Luella Wakefield, Ketchikan High School, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. (Bronze Pin) 

Ida F. Getz, St. John’s School, Jordan, Minn 
(Bronze Pin) 

Borghied Shellestad, Stoughton High School, 
Stoughton, Wis. (Silver Pin) 


Leora E. Wirth, Eastern District Y. W. C 
A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Bronze Pin) 
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Stella Borchardt, St. Ann’s School, Le Sueur, 
Minn. (Bronze Pin) 

Florence Riedner, Sacred Heart 
Prairie, Wis. (Bronze Pin) 

Regina J. Vreyens, St. John’s School, Jor- 
ian, Minn. (Bronze Pin) 

Ruth M. Whittemore, Sycamore High School, 
Sveamore, Ill. (Silver Pin) 

Genevieve P. Schmidt, St. 
Catasauqua, Pa (Bronze Pin) 

Marie Looney, St. Ann's School, Le 
Minn. (Bronze Pin) 

Catherine McDonnell, Sunbury 
Sunbury, Pa (Brenze Pin) 


School, 


sun 


Mary’s School, 
Sueur, 


High School, 
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Leon H. Granniss, Wallingford High School, 
Wallingford, Conn. (Silver Pin) 
Clarissa Terhune, Ridgewood 
Ridgewood, N. J. (Bronze Pin) 


High School, 


Hazel Herman, Pa. Business & Shorthand 
College, Lancaster, Pa (Bronze Pin) 
Anna S. Meuwissen, St. Bernard's School, 


Cologne, Minn. (Bronze Pin) 
Vera Gaffev, Good Counsel 
kato, Minn (Silver Pin) 
Elizabeth Muessig, St. J 
Indianapolis, Ind (Bronze Pin) 
Dorothy M. Bline, Santa Ros 
Santa Rosa, Cal (Silver Pi 


Academy, Man 


Acack mv, 


hn’s 


Bus. College, 


\ 
1) 


o 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until May 25, 1919) 


Junior Test 


Copy the following, arranging in your 
hest style: 

Daniel Webster will go down in history as a 
wonderful orator. It should be encouraging to 
s to remember that he acquired this skill 
nly by careful practice. When he was a boy 
he could not speak pieces before the school. 
He would memorize a declamation and rehearse 
t in his own room, but when his name was 
called he was too bashful to raise himself from 
his seat. He determined to overcome this bash- 
fulness and he finally succeeded. In college he 
hecame known as a forceful, ready speaker, 
but no one suspected how many hours he 
worked on his speeches. After he left college 
he studied law and was elected to Congress. 
lhere he soon gained a reputation as an orator. 
His most famous speech was his reply to 
Hayne, in which he upheld the principle of a 
strong centralized government as opposed to 
state rights. The inspiring words with which 
ie closed this speech are, “Liberty and Union, 
ow and forever, one and _ inseparable.” 
Graded Readings. 


Senior Test 

1. From any source available select a 
business letter of at least 150 words and 
type in the best form for a letter of that 
length. Preferably use an original letter- 
head. If a letterhead is not available type 
1 suitable one. 

2. Arrange the following tabulation, 
using suitable captions or headings: 

Progress of world feeding from the United 
States. The following table shows the increase 
ver normal in exports of foodstuffs by the 
United States since it became the food reser- 


oir for the world on account of the war. 
‘otal Beef Products, pre-war average, 186,- 
{75,372, 1916-1917 Fiscal Year, 405,427,417, 


917-1918 Fiscal Year, 565,462,445, July, 1917 to 


Sept. 30, 1917, 93,962,477, July, 1918 to Sept. 30, 


1918, 171,986,147, Total Pork Products, pre- 
war average, 996,230,627, 1916-1917 Fiscal 
Year, 1,498,302,713, 1917-1918 Fiscal Year, 1, 


691,437,435, July, 1917 to Sept. 30, 1917, 196, 
256,750, July, 1918 to Sept. 30, 1918, 540,946,- 
324, Total Dairy Products, pre-war average, 
26,037,790, 1916-1917 Fiscal Year, 351,958,336, 
1917-1918 Fiscal Year, 590,798,274, July, 1917 
to Sept. 30, 1917, 130,071,165, July, 1918 to 
Sept. 30, 1918, 161,245,029, Total Vegetable 
Oils, pre-war average, 332,430,537, 1916 1917 
l’iseal Year, 206,708,490, 1917-1918 Fiscal Year, 
151,029,893, July, 1917 to Sept. 30, 1917, 27, 
719,553, July, 1918 to Sept. 30, 1918, 26,126,701, 
Total Grains, pre-war average, 183,777,331, 
1916-1917 Fiscal Year, 395,140,228, 1917-1918 
Fiscal Year, 349,123,235, July, 1917 to Sept. 30, 
1917, 66,383,084, July, 1918 to Sept. 30, 1918, 
121,668,823, Total Sugar, pre-war average, 621, 
735,507, 1916-1917 Fiscal Year, 3,984,390,281, 
1917-1918 Fiscal Year, 2,149,787,050, July, 1917 
to Sept. 30, 1917, 1,108,559,519, July, 1918 to 
Sept. 30, 1918, 1,965,398,349. 

Wheat Harvest 17-18 was 200,217,333 bushels 
below the average of the three previous years. 

All of the above figures are in pounds, ex 
cept Total Grains 


(To the typist: The data given in the last 


sentence should be incorporated in the tabu 
lation in some way.) 
, 
A 
< 
Pa) 
" . 
, 4 7 
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By John Robert Gregg 


( opyright 1919, by John R (réqq) 


NEW prefix form has been added 

to the system, but we have been 

afraid to mention it to anyone in 
this office! If we did, the 
place would be coming in with marked out 
lines in the books and magazines which are 
not written with the new prefix, and each 
of them would point to the outline or out 
lines, as much as to say: “Now see what 
you have gone and done! That will mean 
that all these plates will have to be changed 
in the next edition, and we shall be kept 
answering questions about these forms for 
many months.”” The tyranny of an office 
force is fearful to contemplate. 


everyone in 


So please don’t tell them about it. If you 
don’t tell them about it, they will probably 
be among the last to learn of it, because 
most of them don’t read the magazine. 
Sometimes even the managers of depart- 
ments will come in to tell us about some- 
thing which they have just learned—but 
which appeared in these pages months pre 
viously. What is that old saying about the 
children of the cobbler always wearing poor 
you know the one we mean. And 
there is another maxim about familiarity 
that suggests itself. 


shoes ? 


The new prefix is simply a disjoined g 
for grand. It is an interesting illustration 
of how a useful prefix form is sometimes 
developed. In preparing the revision of 
the Manual, when we came to the list of 
important cities, it occurred to us that the 
form for Grand Rapids (which was then 
given as “Grand Rap’) somewhat 
lengthy. Without giving the matter much 
thought we adopted “G. Rap’’—placing 
rap below g to show the connection. Later, 
in trying to classify the common beginnings 
and endings of cities for Speed Studies (see 


was 


Speed Studies, pages 250-251-252) we 
were impressed with the number of “grand” 
cities there were, and the expedient used in 
the case of Grand Rapids naturally sug 
gested itself as applicable to all of them. 
The illustrations given in Speed Studies 
are: 


~ 


( 


Key: Grand Haven, Grand Island, Grand 
Junction, Grand Rapids, Grandview. 

One evening, while copying something in 
shorthand, the word grandmother occurred, 
and almost instinctively we wrote g for 
grand—and then the chain of evolution was 
complete. 

It is a good prefix form. It contributes 
to brevity, compactness and lineality. Here 
are some applications of it: 


Key: grandaunt, grandchild, grander, gran 
deur, grandducal, grandfather, grandiloquent, 


grandiose, grandma, grandmother, grandpa, 
grandson, grandniece, grandnephew, grand 
uncle. 
oO? 
/ > 


A.B. Hegema n 
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have been exceptionally successful. 


The TEACHERS’ FORUM 


In this department there wi!l appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordinarily successful. 
scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted contributix a. 


Atwo years sub- 








Organization of a Shorthand Department 


HE method of conducting the short- 

hand work at the Opportunity School 

is not a new one to many teachers, but 

it is a plan that is producing excellent 
results at our institution. 

One teacher takes care of all the pupils 


on a new lesson and take a review of some 
previous lesson at the same time. 

At the end of the lesson on joined pre- 
another examination similar to the 
ones given on the earlier lessons is placed 
before the student. It is likely that the 


fixes 





on the first part of 
the textbook. At the 


results of this test 
will show the neces- 


end of the lesson on JUST THIS sity for a new classi- 
the O-hook a test is AREAL teacher is unselfish and fication. Then at the 
given and another one humble; has accuracy and completion of the 


it the completion of 


breadth of knowledge; 


Manual a final exam- 
has poise 


the blends. At this ~S : ination is given and 
point it will be dis- and dignity ; is human and demo- those who pass suc- 
covered that some cratic: is honest and unafraid: has cessfully are permit- 


students are capable 


ted to enter the dicta- 


of going faster, while 
others reveal the 
necessity of turning 
back for a thorough 


If the pupil 


review. 


encouragement for the weak and 
a check-rein for the headstrong; 
is worth more to a community 
than a Napoleon of finance, and 
is lucky if she can pay her bills. 









tion class if they are 
up in their typewrit- 
ing work. 
One afternoon a : 
week the dictation 








has made a passable 
grade on both of the 


—C. R. Scroggie 





period is given over 
to office training. 








tests he is permitted 
to pass to the intermediate teacher who con- 
ducts all classes from this point in the 
text to the end. If there is a class two or 
three lessons ahead at this stage the pupil 
is given the opportunity to “catch it’ and 
therefore a new classification is effected 
which, as a rule, puts him in a larger class 
usually made up from three or four classes. 
Chose who have shown by their work that 
they need a review are asked to join a class 
which started later—a class that is prob- 
ably working on a lesson which presented 
some difficulty to students who were not 
permitted to take part in the advanced 


classification. This arrangement places a 


premium on individual hustle and energy. 
(nother advantage is that it makes it easy 
for review work. 


A student may continue 


The objection of 
having one teacher take the student over the 
first division of the manual and another to 
complete the text is more fancied than real. 
While it is true that it limits the scope of 
the teacher's activity to some extent, we 
have found in our school an advantage to 
such an arrangement. One teacher may be 
able to get more and better work from one 
section of the Manual than another. Where 
a teacher is devoting her whole time to a 
certain section of the textbook she naturally 
becomes very proficient on those lessons. 

We have tried several plans but for our 
particular school the method I have out- 
lined has produced the best results.—Curtis 
McCombs, Opportunity School, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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Some Successful Methods 


In presenting lessons, after the pupil has 
a working knowledge of at least four les- 
sons he is given opportunity to think out 
the feature that is being presented and to 
apply his deductions by writing words he 
has never seen in shorthand. He also 
works out his own rules and then verifies 
by reference to the text. This develops 
independence in reasoning and tends to 
minimize memory work. 

7 - 7 * 

Many of the easier dictation exercises 
are dictated to the class before shorthand 
notes have been read. The pupil thus finds 
where he would fail in writing notes for 
transcription. Usually difficult dictation 
for transeription is turned into a shorthand 
lesson the next day. Such lessons are not 
given frequently, but are valuable occa- 
sionally. 

** * * 

Often after taking notes in the usual 
way, the pupils lay aside their notes, turn 
immediately to text notes and find their 
errors without reference to their notes. 

7 * * * 

All word exercises in the text are read 
with longhand covered. All vowels are 
marked, even the breve sounds, in the early 
lessons. This method is continued until 
pupils read at sight lists that are not too 
hard. From that point on considerable of 
the reading is sight work.—Nellie C. Col- 
lins, High School, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Interesting Wordsign Practice 

A very useful method of mastering the 
more difficult wordsigns is to have the stu- 
dents use them in sentences of their own 
composition. The elementary shorthand 
class was given the list of additional word- 
signs (with which they were having some 
difficulty) and asked to compose sentences 
in shorthand, putting as many wordsigns 
as possible in one sentence. The next day 
the pupils were called upon to read the 
sentences they had constructed. They ex- 
perienced no difficulty in reading their own 
“day old” shorthand. Later the papers 


were collected and a few sentences from 
each paper were dictated to the class. The 
members of the class manifested keen en- 
joyment in writing the original material 
The 


dictated, rarely missing an outline. 
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drill proved an excellent practice and re- 
sulted in a mastery of most of the difficult 
outlines involved.—Zella J. Swarts, Cen- 
tral High School, Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington. 

Importance of Rules 

The greatest requisite in the study of 
shorthand is a thorough familiarity with 
the rules and their application. What 
would be the extent of your ability in solv- 
ing a proposition in geometry if you lacked 
the knowledge of the axioms and theorems? 
Your efforts in demonstrating a proposition 
would indeed be a sad failure. 

In the art of shorthand the importance of 
rules is far greater than in the above sci- 
ence. In geometry you have time to think, 
to decide, and finally to act—in shorthand 
your thinking and acting must be simulta- 
neous. Therefore, dexterity and facility of 
movement in passing from outline to outline 
without stopping to think of the applica- 
tion of some particular rule is necessary. 
It is acquired only by constant practice on 
repetition matter consisting of lists of 
words covering each rule separately. 

Almost daily after dictating from the 
usual assignment for about thirty minutes, 
I have an oral drill on all the rules includ- 
ing every footnote. I have memorized them 
in their regular order given in the textbook 
and therefore am able to pass rapidly from 
one to another, completing the drill in a 
few minutes. Refreshed on the rules, we 
proceed with lists of words involving these 
rules, thus establishing the highly es- 
sential co-operation of mind and hand in 
the rapid execution of shorthand outlines.— 
Myers E. Zimmerman, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

For Emphasis 

So small a thing as the rubber cap cover- 
ing a letter-key on a typewriter has been 
used by one company to impress stenog- 
raphers with special tasks. During a recent 
thrift stamp campaign, for example, the 
company used a special letterhead; to re- 
mind stenographers the keys to the letters 
W. S. S. on the typewriter were covered 
with special caps. The same device has 
been used on other occasions to serve a 
similar purpose. —System 

(A similar method could be used to ad- 
vantage in the classroom. ) 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 
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HE transcribing contests are be- 

I coming increasingly popular. On each 

contest the returns are greater than 
on any previous contest and the quality of 
the work is better. That our readers appre- 
ciate these contests is reflected in this com- 
ment from one of the contestants: 

I am very much interested in these plates, 
particularly because they give us readers of 
the Gregg Writer an opportunity te see how 
the expert shorthand writer actually does his 
work. In numerous articles, these top-notchers 
have told us how they do it, but by means of 
these plates we are privileged, as it were, to 
look behind the scenes and quietiy see for 
ourselves. 

As usual, we had to resort to fine points 
in making the final decision, and at first 
it seemed an impossible task. The number 
of papers in which the shorthand was tran- 
scribed without error was large, but some 
of these papers contained erasures, some 
contained words incorrectly spelled, and 
others were written on machines with dirty 
type. 

From the papers left after those contain- 
ing these faults had been eliminated we 
finally took out all those in which the 
punctuation marks were too heavy, or 
which were written with uneven touch. The 
next point considered was the margin. 
Papers with a glaringly irregular right- 
hand margin were thrown out first; then 
those in which a large number of words 
were divided at the end of the line, includ- 
ing all papers in which the words were 
divided so that only two letters were car- 
ried over to the new line. And so the best 
transcript was finally selected. The writer 
is Miss Helen M. Black, Aspinwall, Penn- 
sylvania, and her transcript is reproduced 
on the opposite page. 


Honorable Mention Schools 


One feature of this contest which is par- 
ticularly encouraging is the large number 
of schools which took part. First place 
among the school clubs goes again to the 
Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. A large number of names of 
students in this school will be found in the 
Honorable Mention list of individuals send- 
ing in excellent transcripts. Second place 
in the school list goes to the Kansas State 
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and 


Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, 
third place to St. Mary's School, Cham- 
paign, Il]linois. 


Other schools submitting sets of tran- 
scripts worthy of special commendation 
are: 

Wallingford High School, Wallingford, Conn. 

School of Modern Business, Sharon, Pa. 

Deering High School, Portland, Maine. 

High School, Clifton, Ariz. 

Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo. 

University High School, University, N. Dak. 

Winchester High School, Winchester, Mass. 

St. Mary’s School, Champaign, Ll. 

Kansas State Normal, Emporia, Kan. 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Til. 


Honorable Mention—-Individuals 


The Honorable Mention list of individ- 
uals sending excellent transcripts is rather 
difficult to limit. After considerable study 
and comparison the list which follows has 
been selected. These names are not ar- 
ranged in order of merit. 

Marguerite Neumann, Washington, D. C 

E. B. Ingle, Greeley, Colo. 

Raymond M. Offt, Clifton, N. J. 

Catherine Beacom, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Wm. J. Murray, Toledo, Ohio. 

Alice Elvins, Pullman, Wash. 

Dewey Parthun, Joliet, II. 

Dorothy Baldwin, Litchfield, Conn. 

Samuel Candrian, New York, N. Y. 

John Stofan, Garfield, N. J. 

Gladys Efner, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Helen Enemark, Portland, Maine. 

Gertrude A. Schroeder, Morris, Minn. 

Elizabeth R. Hood, New Bedford, Mass. 

Vivian R. Pratt, Anoka, Minn. 

Madeline M. Phelan, Wallingford, Conn. 

Joseph Hauer, Wallingford, Conn. 

B. M. Vath, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Nannie Young, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Sister M. Stanislas, Champaign, III. 

Nellie M. Barry, Champaign, III. 

Helen Kunza, Champaign, Ill. 

Bernadine Templeton, Champaign, III. 

Nellie Toohey, Champaign, Il. 

Elizabeth Beecher, Champaign, II. 

Ruth Ryan, Champaign, Il. 

Margaret Gorman, Champaign, II. 

Irene Conrad, Emporia, Kan. 

Mabel Spielman, Emporia, Kan. 

Nettie Williamson, Emporia, Kan. 

Marguerite Scott, Emporia, Kan. 

Verne Bishop, Emporia, Kan. 

Madge Morton, Emporia, Kan. 

Anna Bonfield, Emporia, Kan. 
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The Winning Transcript 


sonal —— 


Helen M. Black, 
132 Second St., 
Aspinwall, Pa. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We have hoisted agsin at the top of the Treasury Build-. 


ing the flag which indicates that a new Liberty Loan--the 
Fourth Liberty Loan--will soon be offered to our countrymen. 
It is also a signs] to our men in France that those of us 
who stay at home intend to see thet every dollar of American 
treasure, if need be, shall be enlisted to support them in 
the magnificent work they are doing in company with their 
gellent French comrades, whom we are honored to have repre- 
sented here today, and with their brave British, Italian 
and Belgian comrades, and with all the other noble people 
who are fight with America in thie great conflict for the 
vindication of liberty and democracy throughout the world, 
and that we are determined to see this fight to a success- 
ee and to destroy forever military despotism in the 
world. 


What American is not thrilled in every fiber by the 
deeds our gallant Pershing and our noble American sons have 
already done upon the gory battlefields of France? And 
what American is not — and glad, no matter how great 
the sacrifices our noble sons have already made, that they 
are demonstrating in this great battle for liberty that 
Americe, like these other brave nations sssociated with us, 
is not only able to, but will do her part to the absolute 
limit. We are prepared to make any expenditure of blood 
that may be required to do this great job for civilisation 
and humanity, and because we are willing to shed our blood 
we are willing to expend whet is of far less consequence, 
eve G@ollar of American treasure we now have or that we 
may hope to have from now until eternity. 


We are resolved to liberate France, Belgium and the 
other oppressed peoples of the earth. We are resolved that 
democracy, and freedom, and civilization, and righteousness 
shall not perish from the face of the earth, and that no 
German Kaiser, or any other kind of kaiser or despot, shall 
ever agein be permitted to menace the peace of civilisation 
or the immortal principles of righteousness, of justice, of 
law and order in the world. 








——————— —— | 
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This is the winning transcript on Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer's shorthand notes which ap 


peared in the January Gaeoo Warren. 


transcript. 


Miss Black’s paper was selected from the hundreds 
of excellent transcripts submitted as a fine example of a well typed, artistically arranged 
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Mary Chestnut, Emporia, Kan. Veronica M. Gannon, Evanston, IIl. 
Christine Sesterhenn, Evanston, III. Wilhelmine Puls, Evanston, Ill. 
Dorothy Wilton, Evanston, IIL. Clara Swanson, Evanston, IIl. 
Margaret Schuett, Evanston, III. Ruth Nelson, Evanston, II. 
Martin A. Schutz, Evanston, IIL. Sidney Avery, Jr., Evanston, IIl. 
Ruth Kutok, Evanston, IIL Anna H. Hill, Evanston, II. 
Beulah lIanson, Evanston, IIL. Ivan Eadie, Evanston, IIl. 

Herbert Borre, Evanston, IIl. Margaret: Hyde, Evanston, IIl. 
Erwin T. Elsholz, Evanston, III. Maurice J. Power, Evanston, II. 
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Record of a High School Boy’s Success 


R. G. E. SPRAGUE, principal of 
M the commercial department of the 
Quincy, Illinois, High School, 
writes us about the success of one of his 
former students, Mr. Thomas J. Dugan of 
Winchester, Illinois. 
Mr. Dugan, whose 
photograph we are re- 
producing, made an ex- 
cellent record in the 
Winchester H i g h 
under Mr. 
Sprague’s instruction, 
passed the civil service 
examination in April, 
1918, and was appoint- 
ed to the War Depart- 
ment where he is still 
serving. This is indeed 
a good record for a 
boy fresh from high 
school and it is gratify- 
ing to us to learn that 
Mr. Sprague attributes 


Nel hool 


this success in some 
measure to the Gregg 
Writer. When Mr. Dugan was just 
beginning his work his teacher, Mr. 


Sprague, read the class an article from the 
Gregg Writer about the success of Mr. 





Tuomas J. Ducan 


Louis D. Neumann, formerly a student in 
the high school at Bloomington, Illinois, 
later a civil service employee, then reporter 
to the Federal Horticultural Board, and 
finally secretary to Hon. Oscar T. Crosby, 
Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury of the 
United States, and of- 
ficial representative of 
the United States on 
the War Council in 
Paris. This aroused 
Mr. Dugan's ambition. 
Mr. Neumann tells us 
that his ambition to be- 
come an expert short- 
hand writer was 
aroused by the wonder- 
ful records made by 
Mr. Swem, President 
Wilson's official re- 
porter, and so it is an 
endless chain. The 
young people now in 
school should be en- 
couraged by all these 
young writers who have demonstrated that 
skill in shorthand can be acquired in school 
and that expert shorthand work can be done 
by writers without long experience. 


oOo 


Well-Directed Enthusiasm 
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Service Leads to Success 








Frank A. Vande rlip 
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Th SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. ; 


If you have learned of a 
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The Elements of Cost 


ROM a hasty consideration it may 

seem at times that the charges for 

shorthand reporting service are rath- 
er high. After considering some of the 
elements of cost you will see that ordinarily 
the charges for reporting are too low. 

The skill necessary to do successful 
shorthand reporting is acquired only 
through great effort over a considerable 
period of time. In order to produce uni- 
formly accurate transcripts of proceedings 
special training and manual dexterity in 
shorthand are necessary. A particular ele- 
ment of the special training is the ability to 
recognize almost any word or phrase in the 
language that might be used. Because this 
special training and consummate skill are 
necessary in order to do shorthand report- 
ing successfully, the reporter is entitled to 
charge for the investment of time and 
money he has made in preparing himself 
and for the physical and mental labor in- 
volved in performing any single act of re 
porting. Consider the elements of cost pre- 
sented in this article in connection with 
your consideration of a gross reporting 
charge. 

Broadly speaking, the charge made for 
reporting represents a gross charge, not 
a net charge. A small investment is neces- 
sary in office equipment, such as typewrit- 
ers and the facilities for the production of 
transcripts, and there is always the charge 
for the paper, the covers and the fasteners 
with which the transcript is bound. This 
does not take into account the general of- 
fice expense, such as rent, telephone and 
office help. In all cases, therefore, the re- 
porter’s charge includes a charge for ma- 
terials, and other labor than his own. When 
a reporter is required to invest hundreds 
of dollars at a time in stationery, this 





matter of furnishing materials may not 
seem so small. 

Shorthand reporting is a business or 
profession where at least the sense of 
sight, the sense of hearing and the use of 
the right arm and hand without limitation 
are necessary. Many businesses or pro- 
fessions may be successfully conducted by 
a person totally blind or a person totally 
deaf, or a person with only his left arm or 
no arm at all. Because a greater physical 
perfection is necessary a reporter is en- 
titled to make a just charge. 

Shorthand reporting is largely a per- 
sonal business. Only in certain kinds of 
work can a reporter build up a state-wide 
or a nation-wide organization. Because in 
the main a reporter's work is limited to a 
particular locality he is entitled to make 
an extra charge. If a man manufactures 
mousetraps, for instance, he can sell his 
mousetraps in South America or Italy or 
China, even though the people in those 
countries do not speak the manufacturer's 
language and even though they are far re- 
moved from the locality in which the man- 
ufacturer operates. You can easily under- 
stand that the reporter's product is salable 
only in countries whose language he is 
familiar with. 

-There are no pensions provided for re- 
porters in the event of old age or disability. 
Many corporations provide pensions for 
their employees who have been with them 
a certain period of years and for those 
who through disability are unable to work. 
Because the reporter has no such protection 
in the event of old age or disability, he is 
entitled to make an extra charge for his 
service during the income-producing years 
of his life. 

A shorthand reporter can do his work the 
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Automobile Accident Case—IV 
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most successfully during a comparatively 
brief period of the ordinary working life. 
In the early years, not having sufficient ex- 
perience or skill, he is limited in income 
and in the later years not being sufficiently 
responsive to the demands of his business, 
due to a gradual stiffening of the muscles 
and slowing up of the mental processes, 
his income is limited. In some occupations 
or professions, such as that of a lawyer, 
the older one gets the more he may charge 
for his service. Because of this limitation 
in working period the reporter is entitled 
to make an extra charge for his service. 

In certain businesses or professions one 
may charge for what may be termed lux- 
uries. The difference in the price of auto- 
mobiles is not alone in their quality, but 
also for their luxurious appointments. A 
reporter, however, has no opportunity to 
make a charge for luxuries and cannot 
make the richest man or corporation in 
the United States a greater charge than 
the poorest one. Because of this limitation 
the reporter is entitled to make an extra 
charge for the general work that he does. 

When a reporter sustains an injury due 
to an accident his income ceases while his 
business expense increases. 

A reporter may also find himself in a 
most embarrassing position because of fail- 
ure during the period of his illness or dis- 
ability to furnish a transcript of notes re- 
quired in a case then on trial. This inability 
to render service when needed may involve 
the loss of a client. This constitutes a risk 
the reporter is entitled to consider an ele- 
ment of the cost of running his business. 


The reporting business is in the nature 
of an emergency business. The reporter 
must constantly hold himself in readiness 
to fill an exacting reporting assignment. 
This means also that he must have the 
necessary supplies and facilities to meet 
the requirements of a task that must be 
performed in a hurry. 

The fire department of a city, for in- 
stance, must have the highest quality of 
equipment so that no unforeseen circum- 
stance can hinder the arrival of the fire 
apparatus at the place of the fire on time 
and in condition to work. It is the element 
of certainty of service that costs which is 
the element of a reporting business that 
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costs. Both may be said to be emergency 
businesses. 

The reporter must have the ability to 
finance any piece of work given him or, 
if it is an exceedingly large job, to finance 
a substantial portion of it before rendering 
a bill for his service. This includes both 
labor and materials. It is often the case 
that the work is to be delivered promptly, 
necessitating the extra expense involved in 
emergency work, and then the pay is long 
delayed. If in performing work of any 
kind the reporter uses bad judgment in ex- 
tending credit to a person, corporation or 
association, and is unable to collect for his 
services, he loses his own time in doing the 
work and is also responsible financially to 
those whom he has employed and to the 
firms that have furnished the various sup- 
plies—all of this entirely aside from the 
usual and ordinary general expenses of 
an office. 

Reporting represents a class of work 
where some degree of physical fitness must 
be maintained in order to do the work suc- 
cessfully. In a very short space of time 
great energy is expended in reporting pro- 
ceedings and the reporter cannot regulate 
the proceedings to correspond to the amount 
of energy he possesses. He must have suf- 
ficient energy to carry him through the re- 
porting assignment or else refuse to have 
any part of it. In many lines of work, 
when a person is partially incapacitated 
due to illness he may devote himself to 
the performance of his usual tasks in pro- 
portion to his strength. When his strength 
is exhausted he can rest or he can lessen the 
pace at which he works. Daily physical fit- 
ness, therefore, is an element of cost to 
consider. 

In doing the work usually and ordinarily 
incident to reporting, the reporter expends 
more energy an hour or a minute in the 
doing of his work than the average working 
man or professional man does in perform- 
ing his work, because for the reporter the 
pace is set by interests and influences be- 
yond his control, while generally speaking 
the worker sets his own pace. When an 
inordinate amount of energy has been spent 
in a short time, then a certain amount of 
recreation and relaxation must be had in 
order to restore spent energy. The charge 
for work for one day or for one week may 
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have to cover the expense of that particular 
day and other days, or that particular 
week and other weeks, during which the 
restoration of normal energy may be 
brought about. This balancing of energy is 
a proper element of charge for the reporter. 

Reporting is a seasonal business. A re- 
porter’s income must be figured on the av- 
erage for the year and not by the day or 
the week. Many times a reporter's yearly 
income is figured by the income he receives 
for certain days or weeks in the year. 
In many places there are terms of court 
and always a little lapse of time between 
terms outside of the usual long vacation. 
During these lapses there is no income, 
and so the reporter has to figure his income 
on a yearly basis in order to determine his 
average monthly income. Where there are 
official positions not under civil service, the 
reporter always runs the risk of not being 
reappointed for political reasons and is en- 
titled to charge a reasonable sum for being 
deprived of the privilege of placing himself 
in the way of opportunity, through associa- 
tion with a firm or corporation during the 
more favorable years of his life. The re- 


porting business is one that is especially 
subject to holidays. There is scarcely any 
holiday observed in the nation by any line 


of business that is not observed in the 
courts. It is not alone the holidays, but 
the days preceding and following the holi- 
days that affect the reporter's income. 
Juries have to be taken into consideration 
and the convenience of getting out-of-town 
witnesses, or the matter of accommodating 
residents who wish to spend holidays out 
of the city are all considered by the court 
with reference to any holidays. The re- 
porter’s expenses go on just the same and 
the matter of excess holidays becomes a 
proper element of the cost of conducting a 
reporting business. 

The income-producing days of the week 
are also limited. In many courts matters 
that are not reported, such as motions, are 
heard on Mondays or Fridays or both, and 
it is a rare occasion when a reported case 
is heard on a Saturday. Hence the pos- 
sibility of earning an income is largely cen- 
tered on three or four days a week, and 
when a holiday occurs on one of the three or 
four income-producing days of a week, it 
usually means a very limited income for the 
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entire week. This, therefore, is a proper 
element of the cost of conducting a report- 
ing business. 

During the long vacations of the sum 
mer the reporter cannot close his office and 
go fishing. The office must be kept open 
all the time and managed in such a way that 
maximum service may be given at any time, 
even on short notice. It is frequently the 
case, however, that very little service is 
required and therefore the expense of keep- 
ing an intelligent organization during the 
periods of enforced vacation is a proper 
element of charge. 

The reporting business is one that in 
volves a great deal of night work. The 
reporter never knows what hour of the day 
or night he may be called, nor, if called, 
how extensive his reporting assignment 
may be. This refers also to producing 
transcripts at unseasonable hours. Because 
the reporter is uncertain of the hours of 
recreation enjoyed by those on a regular 
working schedule, he is entitled to consider 
this element in making up his cost. 

The reporter must be his own salesman, 
bookkeeper, collector, stenographer, office 
boy and messenger, or employ others to 
render this service for him. In either case 
these are proper elements of cost. The re- 
porter in this respect is in the same position 
as any other man in business for himself. 

The reporter can’t change the hours or 
dates of his assignments to suit his own 
convenience and therefore is not able to 
avail himself of the largest net return from 
his gross business. If a lawyer has three 
cases for a certain day, he can have two of 
them postponed on the ground that he is 
actually engaged in the trial of another 
ease. If a reporter has three cases at the 
same time, he must employ other reporters 
for the cases he cannot take himself. This 
involves expansion of credit and a limita 
tion of income which are proper elements 
of cost. 

There are many general expenses out- 
side of office expenses that are proper 
elements of cost. As a citizen of the com- 
munity the reporter must pay for his mem- 
berships in various clubs and community 
organizations out of his gross income, and 
whatever advertising is done in any respect 
must be paid for out of the same funds. 

The usual loss of money due to the ex- 
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tension of credit where payment is never 
made applies to the reporting business the 
same as it does to any other line of busi- 
ness. These losses must be made up from 
the product of labor. If the reporter might 
charge more for his service at one time or 
to one set of clients than to another, then 
he might equalize his losses and earn a good 
wage at the same time. This not being pos- 
sible in the reporting business any losses 
sustained must be spread over a yearly 
period and deduction made from the ordi- 
nary receipts for labor. 

I have tried to set forth some of the ele- 
ments of the cost of conducting a reporting 
with the idea of aecquainting 
stenographers just entering this field with 
the cost-of conducting such a 
These suggestions will serve perhaps as an 
argument in justification of a reasonable 
reporting charge. Anything that savors of 
graft or getting something for nothing 
does not apply to the ordinary reporter's 
business. The reporting charges represent 
the gross charge for a composite service. 


° 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. How much of the car was south of the 
center line of the street? A. About five or 
six feet. 

Q. Did you stop to examine what 
damaged on your car? A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. Just tell us what you noticed. A. I 
noticed both my front fenders were damaged, 


business, 


business. 


was 
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my radiator had a hole in it, my right front 
spring was sprung, my axle was bent, my front 
fenders were bent and damaged. 

Q. Now, when you first saw this Lane car 
coming around there from State Street did you 
notice how fast he was going? A. 1 couldn't 
say. I will say about 15 miles. 

Q. After he got in 26th Street what speed 
was he going at? A. He seemed to be keeping 
up about the same rate of speed until the 
point of the accident. 

Q. Was there any time when the Lane car 
slowed down any? A. I think possibly within 
ten feet from the point of the accident. 

Q. About 10 feet from you? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, at any time from the time that you 
saw him coming into 26th Street up to the 
time of the collision was the Lane car wholly 
on the south side of the center line of 26th 
Street? A. Not at any time. 

Q. Did you see anybody on the south curb? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anybody that yelled to you, 
“Hey, there,” or anything of that kind? A. I 
don’t remember anybody. 

Q. Did you see anybody or notice anybody 
signaling for any cab? A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. You had an order to get somebody on 
some street. It was not in a saloon, was it? 
A. No, it was not. 

Q. If someone had signaled to you from the 
other side of the street could you have picked 
him up? A. No, I couldn't. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mr. 
Lane, the driver of the car? A. I did. 

Q. What was said there about the way these 
cars came together and about who was on the 
right side? A. The first thing he asked, 
“Drunk again?” 

Q. Did you have any conversation? What 
did you say to him and what did he say to you 
and how did he appear to you? A. He appeared 
to be—— 
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Henry van Dyke 
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Capital in Nerves—I 
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Capital in Nerves—II 
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Capital in Nerves—III 











William Lowe Bryan 








HE. best and biggest men of all times have been self-made men—most of 

them started out with what the world would call a poor chance. Their 
chances were no worse and no better than those which surround every in- 
dividual to-day. Self-made means self-help—and self-help means, first of all, 
the true spirit of service and helpfulness to others. ‘The world is a great store- 
house from which we can take out no more than we putin. We get in returns 
in proportion to what we give in service. It is the universal law of life— 7 he 
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